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| BEAST - - ALAS - ALACK - - WAS THAT | 
)) WHAT STARTED ALL THE FUSS—THAT |} 
| MITE? WE SHOULD HAVE THOUGHT AT [Ff 
|) LEAST IT WAS A HIPPOPOTAMUS! J} 
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Confidence in 
SMITH BONDS 
is World Wide 


IFTY-TWO years of proven safety and 
satisfactory service in the field of first 
mortgage investments have inspired world- 
wide confidence in Smith Bonds. They are 
owned now by thousands of men and 





women—in every State in the United | 
States and in 30 countries and territories | 


abroad. 

No matter where you live, or how much or how 
little you have to invest, the purchase of Smith 
Bonds is made simple for you by an organization 


well equipped to give satisfactory service by mail. | 


SMITH BONDS are First Mortgage 

Bonds, strongly secured by improved, 

income-producing city property and 

protected by time-tested safeguards. 

They are sold in maturities from 2 
years to 15 years, and in $100, $500 and $1,000 de- 
nominations, outright or under our Investment 
Savings Plan. 


This latter plan gives you 10 months to complete | 


your purchase, and pays the full rate of bond inter- 
est on every payment. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon for our 
two booklets, telling the 
facts you will want to know 
about 7% Smith Bonds 
and explaining our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan. 








ephivioe. Founded 1873 o 
Philadelphia SmithBldg., Washington,D.C. Sdinnnpel lig 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


Name =. 


Address ......... 
Please print name and address plainly _ 
& 











First Aid for 
Whooping Cough 


Rub Roche’s Embro- 

cation thoroughly into 
iB the little sufferer’s chest. 
Penetrating deeply it 
helps loosen the phlegm 
and brings relief. 
Roche’s has earned the endorsement of 
thousands of mothers—used successfully 
since 1802. All Druggists. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edward & Son, London, Eng. 
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ae EMBROCATIORN yyy 
Fights Whooping Couch and Croup. 
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RICKETS 


ICKETS, or rachitis, is a nutritional 
disease of infancy and childhood, the 
most striking symptom of which is a 

softening of the bones that results in various 
deformities. The first signs of the disorder are 
restlessness, sweating of the head and body, 
more especially of the former, and a row of 
small nodular swellings on the ribs where the 
bone and cartilage meet, which is called the 
“rachitic. rosary.” In young children little 
areas of softening may be felt by passing the 
finger over the back of the head. As the disease 
progresses the head seems to grow large in 
proportion to the body, and the forehead 
becomes prominent. The softening of the ribs 
allows them to fall in at the sides so that the 
breast bone projects forward, and the patient 
has what is called a ‘chicken breast:’’ Or there 
may a depression at the lower end of the 
breast bone, which is called ‘‘funnel chest.’ 

The bones of the arms are often bent by 
the pull of the muscles, and those of the legs 
give way under the weight of the body, so 
that the child becomes knock-kneed, or more 
often bow-legged. The bones of the pelvis may 
also be distorted. The bones of the back some- 
times yield more or less to the weight of the 
body, so that the normal curve of the spine 
is exaggerated. The abdomen of the rachitic 
child is prominent and intestinal disorders 
are common. Spasm of the larynx—spasmodic 
croup—is a common symptom. 
| The disease disappears of itself as the child 
| grows older, but then the bones harden and 
| the deformities become permanent unless 
they have been corrected by braces or other 
orthopedic treatment. The disease occurs most 
frequently among the very poor in cities and 
is believed to be due to the absence of one of the 
necessary vitamins in the diet and to a lack 
| of sunlight. Another cause may be the lack of 

enough phosphorus or of lime in the food. 

reatment consists in giving the missing 
| vitamin in cod liver oil, cream or other animal 
| fat, by giving phosphorus or lime in the proper 
| form,—which the doctor must prescribe,—and 
| by giving the child plenty of sunlight, not 
through glass, but in the open air. Glass cuts 
off the ultraviolet rays, which is the part of 
the sunlight that cures so far as rickets is con- 
cerned. 
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A POEM WITHOUT PRICE 


RECENT little article in The Companion 
on Gray of the Elegy quoted contempo- 
rary descriptions of the poet, notably that 

of Horace Walpole, himself a most convention- 
ally aristocratic aristocrat, in which Walpole 
ascribed to Gray ‘‘a little too much dignity.” 

One curious form which that dignity assumed 
was a conviction that it would be unbecoming 
his social standing as a gentleman to accept pay 
for his poems. A letter that he wrote to Walpole, 
to whom in 1750 he had sent a manuscript copy 
of the Elegy, has just been republished and 
makes this surprising attitude quite clear. But 
it is for no mere amateur dabbler in literature, 
and still less for a certain formal, reticent, 
dapper, dried-up little gentleman,—a Mr. 
Thomas Gray, whom “not the most buoyant 
and audacious of friends ever dared call 
Tom,”’—that the world cares today. It cares 
only for Gray the poet; and, if he would not 
deign to accept a poet’s well-earned money, so 
much the worse for him, and no whit the better 
for his reputation! 

“As you have brought me into a little sort of 
distress,” he wrote reproachfully, ‘‘you must 
assist me, I believe, to get out of it as well as I 
can. Yesterday I had the misfortune of receiv- 
ing a letter from certain gentlemen (as their 
bookseller expresses it) who have taken the 
‘Magazine of Magazines’ into their hands. 
They tell me that an ingenious poem, called 
‘Reflections in a Country Churchyard,’ has 











been communicated to them, which they are 
printing forthwith; that they are informed that 
the excellent author of it is I by name, and that 
they beg not only his indulgence but the honor 
of his correspondence, etc. As I am not at all 
disposed to be either so indulgent, or so corre- 
spondent, as they desire, I have but one bad way 
left to escape the honor they would inflict upon 
me; and, therefore, am obliged to desire you 
would make Dodsley print it immediately from 
your copy, but without my name, in what form 
is most convenient for him; but on his best 
paper and character; he must correct the press 
himself, and print it without any interval be- 
tween the stanzas, because the sense is in some 
places continued beyond them; and the title 
must be ‘Elegy, written in a Country Church- 
yard.’ If he would add a line or two to say it 
came into his hands by accident, I should like it 
better.” 

So Walpole, from the manuscript in whose 
possession a copy had evidently leaked out, 
hastened to make the best amends he could by 
rushing the Elegy through the press; and it was 
published, anonymously, in pamphlet form, 
beating the unauthorized rival issue by only 
twenty-four hours. The poem sprang instantly 
into fame. Four editions appeared in two 
months. The chosen publishers, into whose 
hands it came by that unworthy fictitious 
“accident,” made nearly a thousand pounds 
out of the venture: which, says the Book 
Collectors’ Quarterly, is about the price today 
of a single well-preserved pamphlet of that 
precious first edition! 
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BANQUETS, PICKLES AND BANANAS 
Frist, was one BREMER, the Swedish novel- 


ist, was one of the most appreciative and 

understanding among foreigners of dis- 
tinction who visited the United States before 
the Civil War. Some of her impressions and 
descriptions have recently been reprinted in 
an interesting volume, America of the Fifties. 
She was much féted during her stay and was 
warmly grateful; but she found American 
banquets with their corollary of American 
indigestion an ordeal indeed. 

“Is there anything in this world more 
wearisome, more dismal, more intolerable, more 
reckless, more sumptuous, more unbearable,” 
she -wrote in a quite exceptional outburst, 
“anything more calculated to kill both soul 
and body than a big dinner in New York? 
People sit down to table at half past five or 
six o'clock; they are still sitting there at nine 
o’clock and being served with one rich dish 
after another, eating and remaining silent. In 
order not to go to sleep I am obliged to eat 
without being hungry. I am ready to fling dish 
and plate on the floor and repay hospitality by 
a sermon of rebuke, if I only had courage 
enough.” 

Quite different is the good-natured amuse- 
ment with which she related her difficulties at 
table on more ordinary occasions. She found 
the service often rather trying. 

“You are asked, for example, ‘Will you have 
some butter?’ 

“*Yes, thank you.’ 

“And with that comes a piece of butter on 
the edge of your plate, at which the annoying 
thought suggests itself that it lies exactly 
where the servant put his thumb. 

“Then it goes on: ‘Will you take fish or 
meat? Chicken or turkey?’”’ 

‘Chicken, if you please.’ 

“‘Have you any choice? The breast or a 
wing?’ 

“Then comes: ‘Will you have pickles?’ 

‘No, I thank you.’ 

“‘A pause, and calm ensues for two minutes. 
But then somebody on your left discovers that 
you have no pickles and hastens to offer you 
the bottle. 

“You then begin an interesting conversation 
with your neighbor; and just as you are about 
to ask some question of importance a person 
opposite you observes that you are not eating 
pickles, and the pickle bottle comes at you from 


across the table, and in self-justification you 


are called upon to say once more, ‘No, I thank 
you, not any,’ and resume the conversation. 

‘But again, at the moment you are awaiting 
a reply, comes the servant and shoots the 
pickle bottle in between you and your conver- 
sational neighbor.” 

In the matter of food she forgave us much in 
view of her introduction to the banana, which 
was then unknown in Sweden. She did not like 
it at first. “It has a delicate, sweet and some- 
what insipid flavor; in form it resembles our 
large seed cucumbers; in color and substance 
it is like a melon, but less juicy. I could have 
fancied I was biting into soap. I have a notion 
that we shall not become very good friends, the 
banana and I.” ‘ 

It was a mistaken notion. Toward the close 
of her visit she wrote merrily: ‘Bananas, 
negroes and negro songs are the greatest re- 
freshments of the mind that I found in the 
United States.” 
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MUSIC FOR THE ANTELOPES 


ACK in the golden days of 1886, writes 
B Dr. William T. Hornaday, when I was 

making a mighty struggle to lead the 
National Museum’s buffalo-hunting outfit on to 
victory and snatch a few wild buffalo specimens 
as brands from the burning we roamed over 
the bare and deserted buffalo range that rolled 
and swelled between the Yellowstone and the 
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Missouri rivers northwest of Miles City. We 
found the few buffaloes we sought, and, if you 
are a lucky buffalo hunter yourself, you can 
find one of them even now on Uncle Sam’s 
handsomest ten-dollar bill. 

On our hunting grounds there were perhaps 
two hundred prong-horned antelopes. In the 
warm and bright fall weather they were broken 
up into small bands of from ten to twenty head, 
but as that awfully cold winter closed in on 
that bleak country they massed together in 
large herds. 

Our top buffalo hunter was James MecNaney, 
now widely known from Glendive to Billings. 
He was then a cowboy, but in the last years of 
the great northern bison herd he had been a 
professional buffalo hunter for hides. I seem to 
remember that his score was some twelve 
hundred head. 

Along with his accomplishments as a hunter 
and plainsman Jim played the “mouth harp,” 
as he called it, with genuine taste and skill. His 
musical outfit was a little old harmonica mouth 
organ that looked as if it had cost fifteen cents 
fifteen years ago. He played a good string of old 
melodies that are now all dead and gone and 
replaced by the burdocks, ragweeds and beggar- 
ticks of music known as “‘jazz.’’ There was the 
Devil’s Dream, the Fisher’s Hornpipe, Money- 
Musk, Home, Sweet Home of course and at 
least a score of others. I remember that one cold 
and windy night at the Buffalo Buttes, when 
we retreated to the bottom of a ditchlike coulee 
twenty feet deep, to cook and eat our grub with 
a trifle of comfort, Jim got out his faithful 
“mouth harp” and played for us so long and so 
well that we forgot the cold and the grim gray 
walls of hardpan earth and went to bed, 
cheered and comforted. 

One fine, sunny afternoon in October as Jim 
and I were leisurely riding toward camp we 
passed near a small bunch of five or six ante- 
lopes. “‘Now,” said Jim, “I wonder how those 
‘lopes would like my old mouth harp.” 

He began to play. The antelopes gave ear; 
all heads came ? from the bunch grass, and 
as they listened they stood as still as statues, 
their faces turned toward us. 

“Let’s ride on slowly,” said I, ‘‘and see what 
they will do. But keep on playing.” 

Slowly we rode forward on our way, and I’m 
blest if all those antelopes didn’t pick up their 
feet and travel with us to hear the music! They 
maintained their distance and traveled along 
parallel with us for at least half a mile. The 
music pleased them, and, being neither hungry 
nor frightened, they just acted naturally. 

With animals in captivity you might work 
long before getting a reaction like that. Various 
musical experiments have been tried upon our 
captive lions, tigers, leopards, bears and a few 
other animals, but, since they are confined to 
their quarters and unable to express themselves 
by action, the results have been mostly nega- 
tive. Fame awaits the enterprising experimenter 
who will learn the saxophone, the flute, the 
violin—yes, and also the humble “mouth harp”’ 
—and then go and play real music to wild ani- 
mals at ease in their haunts. But no modern 
jazz, unless you wish to frighten all the animals 
off their home ranges! 
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JAPANESE PROVERBS 


HE character and the ideals of any nation 

are always pithily expressed in the pop .lar 

proverbs that have become part of the 
everyday speech of the people. Here is some 
of the interesting proverbial philosophy of the 
Japanese, collected and printed in the London 
paper Answers: 

One Japanese characteristic, perseverance, is 
expre in the saying: ‘Fall seven times, 
stand up the eighth time.” Another proverb in 
the same vein declares: ‘‘A road of a thousand 
miles begins with one step.” 

The Japanese equivalent of “casting pearls 
before swine”’ is ‘‘giving gold coins to a cat,” 
and instead of ‘fa wolf in sheep’s clothing” 
they speak of “a wolf dressed in a priest's 
robes.” 

When a Japanese wishes to explain that a 
thing is quite impossible he tells you that one 
might as well “learn to swim in a field” or 
“Jap up the ocean with a shell.’ 

“A small-minded man looks at the sky 
through a reed”’ and ‘‘The heart is the same at 
three as at sixty’’ are other Japanese gems. 
Picturesque too are ‘At the foot of the light- 
house it is dark’’ and ‘‘When the hen crows 
the house goes to ruin.” The latter sayirg 
indicates the Japanese view of feminism. 
Equally pithy is: “There is no medicine for 
love-sickness or for a fool.” 
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BUT HOW BIG WAS THAT ONE? 


KINNEM had invented a new hair restorer, 
says Everybody’s Magazine, and he hai! 
sent a large number of sample bottles ou! 

to various well-known people in the -hope 0! 
obtaining some testimonials for advertising 
purposes. 

“T don’t know whether to publish this testi- 
monial or not,”’ he said to a friend who was 
calling upon him as he was operring the letter: 
he had received. 

“What does it say?” inquired the other. 

“Well, it says,” replied the proud inventor. 
‘Before I used your hair restorer I had three 
bald patches. Now I have only one.’”’ 
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WILD 


MAN §& 
or MELLON | 


WOODS 


By 


Alice Margaret 


Ashton 


if T does beat all how trouble follows 
some folks,’ observed Grandma 
Katy as she cut huge wedges from 
a luscious dried-apple pie. 

“Nothing strange about it when 
folks take pains to give trouble a 
permanent invitation,’ answered 
Grandfather Gregor. 

“No nicer woman lives in this 
township than Mari’ Mellon!” re- 
torted grandma indignantly. 

“Well, let’s hope that there are more sensi- 
ble ones,” grandfather replied cheerfully. 

Grandma Katy cut another piece of pie 

with unnecessary energy. ‘‘Now, my senses 
then, who ever heard of blaming a woman 
for being left a widow in her young days with 
a big farm on her hands and a boy to bring 
up alone! I declare I don’t know what I’d 
have done in her place!’ 
_ “I misdoubt if you’d have made as poor a 
fist at it as Mari’ has made—letting the boy 
run loose and the farm grow up to brush,” 
answered grandpa. ‘“You’d have been ‘boss 
of the roost’ just as you are now, Katy, if I 
know anything about you!” 

Grandma Katy’s eyes twinkled. “I do not 
exactly see myself crushed by the care of a 
xood farm and one boy,” she admitted, 
“even if it did prove something of a tug. 
Neither can I see how any woman ought to 
be blamed for having a wild man roaming 
her big woods.” 

“T cannot say that she rightly should be 
blamed,”’ answered the old gentleman, pass- 
ing his plate for a second helping of pie. 
“And on the other hand I’m not so sure that 
she shouldn’t.”” 

“Do you think there really is a wild man?” 
asked Jack. 

_ Since early spring reports had been com- 
ing in about a ‘mysterious wild man seen in 
Mellon’s big woods. The Mellon farm was 
situated a mile up the Jane’s Hill road and 
contained a large tract of woodland that 
extended far up the big hillside. The build- 
Ings were situated in a beautiful spot but 
were considered rather isolated and lonely. 
In Noah Mellon’s day the farm was called a 
valuable piece of property. Since his death 
his widow had employed a big, slow-moving 
fellow by the name of Jake Hall and had 
worked the land as well as she could manage. 
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Tales of the wild man were a boon to us 
imaginative youngsters. There was little 
enough excitement in our quiet lives, and we 
had few books or periodicals upon which to 
feed our craving for mystery and romance. 

“Lem Vrooman says he saw him,” Fred 
affirmed. ‘“‘Lem was chopping up in the big 
woods for Mrs. Mellon. First, he began miss- 
ing things—his axe one night, and some to- 
bacco he left in a tin box in a hollow tree. 
And twice his dinner—with the cover put 
back on the pail all tight and good! And then 
one night when he was getting home a little 
later than common he saw a big shaggy- 
looking man dodge behind a clump of bass- 
woods and then crash away through the 
underbrush. Lem never went back for his 
axe, even.” 

“Oh, well,” remonstrated Grandma Katy. 
“Lem has always had a powerful strong eye- 
sight for strange things, so maybe—” 

“There’s something to it, grandma,” I 
hastened to assure her. ‘Wilbur Mellon has 
been telling me about it for a month past. I 
don’t always believe all Wilbur’s yarns, but 
he seems to be telling the truth this time. 
He says at his house they never know what 
they’ll find in the morning. Sometimes the 
cows are let out all over the place. Some- 
times all the barn doors are open and the 
storm blowing through. And one morning 
last week some one had been in the house 
and had taken food from the pantry. Wilbur 
wants his mother to sell the farm and move 
into town. He says a man from Oswego 
wants it and will give a good price; but he 
says the man is a superstitious Dutchman, 
and if he ever hears these wild stories noth- 
ing would induce him to come near the 
place. Mrs. Mellon doesn’t want to sell. She 
says her husband was proud of the farm and 
meant to hand it on to Wilbur, and she 
wanis to do the same. Wilbur says he doesn’t 
know how it is coming out.” 

“T’m right sorry for Mari’ Mellon,” de- 
clared Great-Grandmother Gregor. “It’s a 
wonder to me, Silas, that she hasn’t been 
here to see you before this. Since Noah is 
gone she’s always turned to you more than 
to the other neighbors when she needed help 
or counsel.” 

‘My land, she’s here now,” cried Grand- 
ma Katy, glancing out «s she heard the 
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The moon came out clearly for a moment 


sound of wheels in the driveway. ‘One of 
you boys kite out and take her horse so your 
grandpa can stay here and see what she 
wants.” 

All three of us “kited’’; but Mrs. Mellon 
refused to relinquish the reins. She was in a 
great hurry, she said, and had driven over to 
ask a favor of grandfather. 

She seemed worried and excited and be- 
gan at once to pour out virtually the same 
story we had just discussed at the dinner 
table. ‘This morning,” she ended, “some 
one had been in the house again, although 
none of us heard a sound. And Jake has 
packed up his clothes and left in spite of 
anything I could say. I hardly know which 
way to turn; but I thought perhaps you 
would let one of your boys come over and 
stay for a few days until I can get my mind 
made up what to do.” 

For a moment there was silence. Grandma 
Katy pursed up her lips in a way that 
indicated disapproval. Then grandfather 
spoke thoughtfully: “Why, I guess, Mari’, if 
he’s willing, young Si can go over with you 
for a few days. But not for more than a 
week. I like my boys where I know where 
they are.” 

I cannot describe my feelings at his words. 
A creepy, shivery joy swept over me at 
the prospect of being placed at the very 
heart of this thrilling mystery. “I don’t see 
what your grandpa is thinking of,”’ scolded 
Grandma Katy as she followed me into the 
house and began packing my week’s supply 
of clean clothing in a small, shiny black 
leather valise. ‘“To send one of our boys into 
that dangerous place where the very house 
may be burned over your head any night!” 

“Grandma Katy,” I whispered, awed by 
the anxiety in her voice, “‘do you believe 
there actually is a wild man?” 

“T never did hold with believing in ‘scares’ 
and such,” she answered, “but there must be 
something to this one.” Another delicious 
shiver possessed me at her words. 

“Now don’t you boys go trying to do any- 
thing funny,” she counseled. ‘And don’t 
you go sound asleep—but there, what’s the 
use of telling a boy not to sleep!” And she 
snapped the little valise shut with a sigh of 
final resignation. 

The news that Jake Hall had taken 


“French leave’’ after fifteen years of faithful 
service and that one of the Gregor boys had 
gone over to keep the deserted Mellon family 
company spread like wildfire; and all the 
stories of the wild man were reviewed with 
many additional and hair-raising details. 

Wilbur Mellon seemed’ glad to see me. 
Everything looked so pleasant and peaceful 
about the familiar place that I wondered if I 
were dreaming that mystery and danger 
lurked in the shimmering woods that clothed 
the hillside behind the gray old barns. It 
seemed exactly like dozens of other occasions 
when I had come over to spend the night 
with Wilbur, a discontented and unhappy 
boy for whom his mother was constantly 
trying to provide pleasure. 

But with the twilight a change became 
clearly apparent. Old Jake did not come 
limping in from his last inspection of the 
barns to smoke a meditative pipe behind the 
kitchen stove and lumber slowly up to bed in 
the comfortable room overhead. His un- 
wonted absence produced a mighty loneli- 
ness. Mrs. Mellon did not drive us boys 
away to bed at nine o’clock with the usual 
motherly admonition that we should not 
talk all night or we couldn’t get up in the 
morning in time for school. Instead she 
seemed loath to have us depart. She ap- 
peared nervous and was careful to keep a 
bright light in every room on the ground 
floor of the house. 

As we entered Wilbur’s room I noticed a 
shotgun placed on the floor within easy 
reach of the bed. “Loaded?” I inquired. 

“You bet it’s loaded,”’ he answered with a 
swagger. ‘‘Mother has always kicked about 
my carrying a gun, but she’s glad enough 
now to feel that I’m a good shot.” 

“Going to plant corn tomorrow?” I asked 
in a somewhat forced voice when the light 
was out; for some reason our usual easy 
confidences seemed impossible in the palpi- 
tating darkness. 

“That’s what mother will want to do, but 
I can’t see any sense in it.’’ Wilbur’s voice 
sounded suddenly tense and excited. It was 
the first sign of nervousness I had noticed in 
him. “What can we do here without Jake? 
It’s out of the question, I tell you. The thing 
to dois to sell out tomorrow. But mother is 
so obstinate that she’ll hang on here until 
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these silly stories have ruined the place and 
she can’t even give it away!” 

“Then you do not really think there is a 
wild man?” I asked quickly, remembering 
what he had told me on previous occasions. 

“There’s something, all right,’’ he mut- 
tered darkly, “or old Jake wouldn’t leave. 
He hasn’t an ounce of imagination in his 
whole big body.” 

“Wilbur, what do you honestly think it 
is?’”’ I asked breathlessly. 

“T don’t know,” he snapped. ‘And what’s 
more, I wouldn’t care, if mother had sense to 
get out of it as she should!” 

There seemed nothing for me to say after 
that.. Presently the wind came up and 
swayed the stiff branches of an ancient 
lilac tree against the house under our win- 
dow with an unpleasant scraping sound. 
Frequently I heard Mrs. Mellon stirring 
about downstairs or 
caught a gleam of the 
light that she carried. I 
gathered that when she 
was not uneasily wan- 
dering about she lay, 
fully dressed, on the 
big lounge in the sit- 
ting room. 

Soon Wilbur’s regu- 
lar deep breathing told 
me he was fast asleep. 
I wondered at this— 
for my own eyes stared 
wide open and my ears listened nervously 
for every sound—until I remembered that 
Wilbur had been living under this nervous 
strain for several weeks. No doubt my 
presence beside him gave him a confidence 
that conduced to repose. 

Fortunately the May dawn comes early. 
With its first flush through our eastern win- 
dow safety seemed to envelop me, and I 
slept soundly. When I awoke the sun was up 
and I was alone in the room. Dressing as 
quickly as I could, I tiptoed down the stairs. 
Mrs. Mellon, tired out with her night vigil, 
was asleep in the quiet sitting room. 

“Why didn’t you wake me?” I asked when 
I found Wilbur stanchioning the cows for 
milking. 

“When anyone can sleep in this house 
any more we let ’em,” he answered. ‘‘Now 
that you are here you can help me milk. 
Jake and mother always did the milking. I 
hope I’ll soon be where I never see another 
cow!” 

Breakfast smelled good when we came up 
from straining the milk into a row of shining 
tin pans on the cellar rack.:‘‘Boys, come in 
here,” Mrs. Mellon called from the big 
buttery. “Either one of you get hungry in 
the night?” Her voice was pleasant, but I 
noticed that her hands trembled. On a shelf 
before the window stood an empty pie tin 
and a large plate from which a frosted cake 
had evidently been hastily scraped. 

‘‘Well,”’ observed Wilbur, ‘“‘he seems to be 
cultivating a civilized appetite all right!” 

I began to feel very sorry for Mrs. Mellon. 
When I went out to look after the remaining 
chores after breakfast I heard her low, weary 
voice and Wilbur’s loud, rebellious one in the 
house behind me. “TI tell you, you’ll have to 
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do it,”’ the boy shouted angrily. ‘“Don’t wait ~ 


until it is too late—” 

We planted corn all through the hot, 
breathless May day, I working hard from 
some half-formed desire to show my sym- 
»vathy for the white-faced woman in the 
onary farmhouse, Wilbur shirking rebel- 
liously along in the rear. ‘“There’s no sense in 
it. We can’t stay here,” he kept muttering. I 
concluded that the big, overgrown fellow 
was really more scared than he liked to 
admit. 

Night found me so weary from my hard 
day’s work and my previous night’s vigil 
that I was asleep almost as soon as my head 
touched my pillow. I awoke with a start just 
as red began streaking the east. My room- 
mate lay like a log beside me. “I'll go out 
and do the chores this morning,” I thought 
and slipped out noiselessly. As on the previ- 
ous morning, Mrs. Mellon had dropped 
asleep, fully dressed, in the blessed sense of 
security brought by the morning light. 

I motioned old Jum, the cow dog, from his 
bed on the back porch and went over to the 
night pasture to let in the cows. The bars 
were flung wide ‘and not a cow was in sight! 
As I searched the ground round the barway 
to see if I could find any indication of the 
direction the cows had taken I distinctly saw 
in the soft earth near the ditch the prints of a 
large bare foot! 

It was midforenoon when we sat down to 
breakfast, the cows once more safely in their 
pasture, the milk safely on the cellar rack. 
“This is nothing when you get used to it,” 
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Wilbur growled as he ravenously attacked 
his belated breakfast. 

‘You needn’t work at the corn today,” 
his mother hastened to say while she waited 
on him. 

We loitered idly about the buildings for 
the remainder of the day. We were in the 
shop in the late afternoon when I made a 
discovery. ‘“‘Well, see here,” I called, point- 
ing to a place on the big bench liberally 
sprinkled with cake crumbs and bits of pie 
crust. The sight revived an unpleasant recol- 
lection of the empty plates at the buttery 
window. 

“T saw that yesterday,” he said indiffer- 
ently. 

I dreaded the approaching night more 
than I liked to admit. It was with a feeling of 
inexpressible relief that I weleomed Fred and 
Jack, who arrived just after dark with the 






cheering announcement that they intended 
to spend the night watching. 

“We'll all watch,” Wilbur declared. “T’ll 
get mother to set out a lunch for us to eat 
about midnight. I’ll bring it round to you 
fellows.” 

There was a strong appeal to our boyish 
love for adventure in sitting hidden behind 
stump or stone wall through the short hours 
of the spring night on the chance of out- 
witting a wild man. Rain had been threaten- 
ing for several days; now the clouds gathered 
so thickly as almost to obscure the moon. 
A restless night wind murmured through the 
new leaves and amongst the dried old weed 
stalks, producing all sorts of weird sounds. 
Yet closely as I thought I was watching I 
did not see or hear Wilbur until he was very 
near me, bringing the promised lunch and 
assuring me in whispers that it was already 
past twelve. 

“You haven’t heard anything?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Not a sound.” 

I wondered as I sat alone munching the 
sandwiches just what we four boys would do 
if we really saw the wild man. 

It was perhaps an hour later that I began 
to feel drowsy from inaction and the hearty 
food I had eaten. I must have actually 
drowsed off, for I suddenly sat up very 
straight, my heart beating furiously, every 
startled sense alert. 

The sleeping cattle in the pasture behind 
me began to stir restlessly. A faint but un- 
mistakable cracking of brush came to my 
ears—some one was moving cautiously along 
the edge of the woods at the corner of the 
barn. The moon came out clearly for a 
moment, and I distinctly saw silhouetted 
against the blackness of the low bushes a 
tall figure partly covered with some rough, 
tattered garment and a great shaggy gray 
mane. 

I sprang up and threw out my arms. But 
the cry I meant to utter seemed to die in my 
throat, and my feet in the tangle of damp 
grass seemed made of lead. But the creature 
must have seen me, as was attested by its 
noisy plunging through the underbrush a 
moment later. 

While I stood, too shocked to do any- 
thing, Fred came scurrying round the barn. 
“Suffering snakes, did you see that?’ he 
gasped. 

“Yes,” I admitted. “And he saw me.” 

“T never just exactly believed the yarns 
about a wild man,” Fred admitted, standing 
close beside me. ‘“‘But, by George, I surely 
saw something—big, shaggy-looking head 
and a sort of canvas tunic.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. 

‘‘What’s the excitement?” Jack demanded, 
hastening from his station near the road. “I 
heard something crashing through the brush 
but couldn’t see a thing. Where is Will?” 

* seas right, we’d better find Will,” I 
said. 

“The old rascal has been here,’’ announced 
Wilbur close beside us in the darkness. “Any 
of you fellows see him?” His voice sounded 
shaky from fear or haste, and I did not 
wonder; I felt none too steady myself. 

“Si and I saw him,” admitted Fred, ‘“‘and 
we all heard him. What shall we do now?” 

“Do?” returned Wilbur impatiently. “I 


don’t know what to do—that’s just the 
point!” ; 

“You might get men to watch and a 
constable or some one to arrest him,” I 
suggested. 

‘Maybe; I guess it would cost a lot, 

though.” 
While we stood, still undecided, big scat- 
tering drops of rain began to fall about 
us. ‘‘We’d better go inside and go to bed,” 
Wilbur suggested. It did not take us long to 
accept the invitation! 

Rain was still falling as we ate our lonely 
breakfast the next morning. Fred and Jack 
had early slipped away home to help grand- 
pa with the morning mage | After we had 
finished the meal Wilbur told his mother the 
facts pertaining to our vigil of the previous 
midnight. For a long time after he had 
finished she sat apparently in ye thought. 

“Wilbur,” she said at 
last, “as soon as you 
have finished your 
chores and I can get 
my morning work done 
I want you to hitch up 
and take me down to 
the Centre and then 
over to Silas Gregor’s. 
I should like to have 

ou remain here and 
ook after things if you 
are willing, Si,’’ she 


added. 

I agreed readily enough. But I felt no en- 
thusiasm as I watched them drive away in 
the mist. 

“No wonder Will wants to get away from 
here,” 1 thought, forgetting the many 
times when the comfortable homestead had 
seemed a veritable paradise to us sport- 
loving boys. For the first time, my sympathy 
was wholly with my old playmate. And I 
realized then with dismay that I had the 
larger half of my proposed week still before 
me. 

In my uneasy loneliness I bezan wander- 
ing about the barns and outbuildings. Jum, 
the old dog, followed me about, seemingly 
glad of my company, from stable to carriage 
barn, from granary to shop. This old shop 
had always cad a fascination for me; it was 
well supplied with the tools I loved to use. 
Jum began nosing along the floor until he 
stopped at the foot of a slat-ladder that 
went up to the old truck-crowded loft. I 
followed to see what interested him. Along 
the edge of several of the slats of the ladder 
was a streak of wet mud! 

After a little hesitation I began mounting 
resolutely. When I could peer up into the 
loft I halted to look more carefully. Over 
against the wall in the little clear space near 
the top of the ladder where they had ap- 
parently been hastily flung, out of sight from 
the floor below, lay a heap of what seemed 
to be coarse garments. Gingerly I reached 
over and drew them toward me. My heart 
thumped uncomfortably as I perceived that 
they consisted of a rough canvas tunic and 
a portion of old gray goatskin! 

For once, luck was with me. For while I 
still anxiously pondered about what to.do, 
the Mellons returned and with them Fred, 
who was to take my place, since I was 
needed at home for a day or two. I made 





short work of racing down the hill and across 
the fields to the Gregor farm. 

Fortunate, too, was the fact that clouds 

still obscured the sky at moonrise that eve- 
ning, so that I experienced no difficulty in 
secretly reaching my strange destination, a 
lowly one in the darkness under the work- 
bench in the Mellon workshop! Never did 
hours seem to pass so slowly. I had hard 
work to keep awake in spite of my excite- 
ment, so comfortable was my bed of shav- 
ings. 
At last I was rewarded by a stealthy open- 
ing of the outer door. Careful steps crossing 
the floor and a creaking sound from the pro- 
testing ladder seemed to assure me I was on 
the right track at last. I gathered myself for 
a hasty leave-taking. 
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After a few minutes the cautious steps re- 
turned and reached the door, where I had a 
glimpse of a huge, shaggy head. Then came 
confused sounds of an angry muffled voice 
and a scuffling of heavy feet. Instantly I was 
outside with my arms flung about a blanket 
under which something writhed and fought 
desperately. 

“Be quiet,” ordered Grandfather Gregor 
sternly if somewhat breathlessly. “There is 
an officer of the law here. If you are quiet 
and do as I say, I shall not let him touch 
you. Otherwise—” 

This threat worked, and the undulating 
blanket became suddenly quiet. At a motion 
from grandfather I ran across to the house. 
When I hastily returned with the alarmed 
and wondering Mrs. Mellon, the Wild Man 
stood revealed in all his hideousness by 
the flickering light of grandpa’s old candle 
lantern. 

“Take off that trumpery,”’ ordered grand- 
father impatiently. 

he mother must have had a suspicion by 
this time of what she should see, but she 
stepped back as if she had been struck as the 
concealing garments dropped to the ground. 

“Now, my boy,” said grandpa not un- 
kindly, ‘‘tell me truly why you have done 
this thing.” 

For a tees minute Wilbur Mellon looked 
down in sullen silence. “I did it at first just 
to scare that bragging Lem Vrooman and to 
hear the stories he would tell,” he admitted. 
“T didn’t like Jake very well, either,—he was 
always nagging at me,—and it was fun to see 
him getting more and more uneasy. Then | 
finally thought maybe I could scare mother 
into selling out and going away. I hate it 
here!”’ 

“Where should you like to go?” asked 
grandfather. 

“To the city.” 

“You think you could make your way 
there?” 

“Sure.” 

“But you can’t go to the city without 
money.” 

“T’il give him money if he is determined to 
go,” cried his mother piteously. “I'll do 
anything —” 

‘Wait,’”’ commanded grandfather. ‘That's 
been just the trouble, Mari’. Now he must 
do as.I say or I’ll let the law take its course.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
Wilbur. 

“T want you to agree to work for me for 
the next five months at prevailing wages for 
a boy of your age. When your time is up you 
shall have your wages to do with as you like 
and can go to the city if you choose.” 

ea that Mrs. Mellon began to sob miser- 
ably. 

“There, there, Mari’, you needn’t worry. 
We'll get Jake back tomorrow. And my boys 
shall stay with you, turn about, until your 
—_ work is over. Come, how about it, 
boy?” 

here was a long silence. “All right,”’ 
Wilbur agreed at last. 

“Good!” Grandpa's voice sounded quite 
cheerful and final. ‘“Go pack up some clothes 
and come along ee Fred can stay with 
your mother. And I guess we'll all sleep 
soundly.” 

Wilbur Mellon stayed his five months at 
Gregor farm. Remembrance of that threat of 
the law and thought of his coming freedom 
perhaps helped him to stick. For the first 
time in his pampered life he learned what it 
meant to do an honest day’s work, to carry 
his share of a load, to earn a privilege before 
he received it. On the first day of November 
he received his wages, bade us all a brief 
farewell and departed for the city of his 
dreams. 

A few days before Christmas Jack came 
home smiling broadly. 

“Wilbur Mellon is back,” he announced. 
“Says he didn’t care for the city after all. 
He has come home to stay, and his mother 
is going to pay him wages to work for her 
same as grandpa did.” 

“Now, my land!” exclaimed Grandma 
Katy doubtfully. 

“They both had a lesson to learn, and 
let us hope they have learned it,” said 
grandpa. 

As a matter of fact, they seemed to have 
done so. Wilbur and I became close friends 
after his return home. He said to me once, 
“Your grandfather helped me over ‘fool's 
hill,” and I shall always be grateful to 
him.” 

In time Wilbur became one of the most 
substantial and influential citizens of our 
little community. And it was only as a piece 
of boyish fooling that anyone remembere« 
his masquerade as the Wild Man of Mellon 
Woods. 
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Chapter Four 
A prospect and a regret 


ORRIS JENKINS, all ready 
te do a day’s work in his 
fields, glanced over toward 
Bryson Hill and was aston- 
ished to see a white signal 
waving from the peak of 
the old Bryson house. He 

had volunteered to supply the Carrutherses 
with water; it had been agreed that this 
white flag should notify him when they had 
exhausted their supply. But only two days 
before he had filled their barrels. 

“Can’t be possible,’ he muttered as he 
stared at the fluttering cloth. After some 
hesitation he changed his team to the tank 
wagon that he had equipped to haul water to 
his own cistern and drove down to Swinn’s, 
where he paid Swinn’s Basque servant and 
pumped the tank part full of water. While 
his team plodded up the stiff grade of Bryson 
Hill he thought regretfully of the hour he was 
losing from his work. Still a promise was a 
promise, and if the Carrutherses were en- 
tirely out of water they would be uncomfort- 
able through the hot day. But where the last 
supply had gone puzzled him; and before he 
knocked he peered into the barrels placed on 
the porch. Sure enough, they were empty. 

“How’s this, Grandma?” he asked as she 
opened the door. 

“Do come in and set a spell,” urged Mrs. 
Carruthers, ignoring his question. She pulled 
forward her rocking chair and patted the 
cushion. “Jason’s out rustlin’ sagebrush to 
burn. Do set and rest yourself a mite, 
Morris.” 

He shook his head. ‘I’m a busy man, 
Grandma. And my work’s waiting. How’d 
you come to be needing water—something 
upset your barrels?” 

“Well, now, Morris Jenkins, it’s this way. 
Some emigrants came by here yesterday. 
Travelin’ through in a covered wagon just 
like old times. They’d come clear from Iowa, 
goin’ to Oregon. And land sakes, Morris, 
br were that tired and hot and smothered 
with dust I pitied them. Their stock was 
plumb tuckered too, so I let them all have a 
drink. That’s where the water went.” 

“But, look here, Grandma, you hadn’t any 
call to water that stock. They could have 
jogged on five miles to the railroad tank.” 

“But, Morris! If you could have seen the 
poor things! Ready to drop, they were. I was 
so glad I could relieve them.” 

Jenkins twirled his hat in his big calloused 
hands and was silent. Mrs. Carruthers 
watched him anxiously. “Jason was afraid 
you'd be hostile about it, Morris. He wanted 
to turn them down. He figured we'didn’t 
have the right to give the water away; but I 
said, ‘Jason Babcock Carruthers, that water 
belongs to me. Mr. Morris Jenkins brings it 
here, and when he once fills those barrels the 
water’s mine and no red tape about it.’ And 
if you only knew how happy I was to have 
something to give away once! The good book 
says it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
and it must be so, for I felt twice as happy 
and uplifted when I gave that water away 
as I did when I received it from you.” 

Jenkins smiled. “I don’t know as I should 
begrudge you a pleasure, Grandma,” he 
said. “Tl refill the barrels. But I hope no 
more travelers stop to water. They must have 
come right by Swinn’s, and they should have 
stopped there.”’ 

“That Silas Swinn! He charges five cents 
a bucket for water, and you know, Morris 
Jenkins, most emigrants are short on cash.” 

Jenkins drove off wondering what would 
happen if Swinn enjoyed giving things away 
as the old woman did. A few rods from the 
gate he met Jason carrying a huge bundle of 
sagebrush. His limp seemed more _pro- 
nounced this morning, and his face was hag- 
gard. Jenkins stopped his team. ‘Guess that 
game leg of yours is bothering you,” he sug- 
gested. 

“A little,’ admitted Jason. “I’m sorry 
about this water business, Mr. Jenkins.” 

“S$ all right. No harm done.” Jenkins 
felt unusually cheerful. After all there was 
something in what the old woman had said. 
He’d a sight rather be able to give things 
away than be in a position where he could 
only receive. 

, Unlike Silas Swinn, the other residents of 
Sunnyview had taken kindly to the idea of a 
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LADY CARRUTHERS 


community grandmother, and now she was 
familiarly spoken of either as Grandma or 
Lady Carruthers. They had jokingly en- 
dowed her with this title because her spirited 
manner, unquelled by fate’s cruel blows, 
suggested a certain royalty of nature. 

The Carrutherses had now been living on 
the deserted homestead for three months. 
The high school had given an’entertainment 
and a supper to raise money for their benefit. 
Both affairs had succeeded splendidly. Sue 
had worked early and late. She had been 
patient in drilling the dull and had never 
admitted weariness. Miss Norton was aston- 
ished. “‘When I think of her former listless, 
oh-what’s-the-use attitude I can’t believe 
she’s the same girl!’ she said to Miss Cooke. 

Sue for her part was amazed to discover 
some really gifted people among the home- 
steaders. Their gifts had been neglected 
under the stress of desert conditions, but 
under Sue’s insistence were polished up in 
a good cause. A little pulse of altruism and 
pride beat through Sunnyview; when- 
ever neighbors met there was always conver- 
sation about the Garrutherses. Some were 
amused and a little indignant at the attitude 
of Mrs. Carruthers. Her caustic remarks 
were repeated, laughed at and criticized. 
The general opinion was that Lady Car- 
ruthers was not properly humble. 

“Tt’s a good thing that I got people to 
agree to just what they’d give and had them 
sign on the dotted line,” said Sue to Lorena. 

Lorena frowned. ‘““‘They should remember 
that Grandma is childish at times,” she said. 

“In some ways this is a peculiar case,” 
mused Sue. 

The girls were getting ready to go out on a 
foraging trip, as Sue termed their regular 
tour collecting donations. Everyone had 
agreed that this duty should be theirs. 

Lorena protested. ““Why do you always 
call them a ‘case,’ Sue? It seems so imper- 
sonal and cold.” 

Sue laughed. ‘“‘You really seem to believe 
that the old lady is some kin to you, Lorena. 
But while that ‘Grandma’ stuff was fine 
propaganda to get sympathy, I can’t say 
that I feel any relationship. It isn’t neces- 
sary to like people personally in order to be 
good to them.” 

Lorena looked bewildered. 

“Which reminds me,” went on Sue, “that 
when Mrs. Carruthers heard that she was 
the adopted grandma of all Sunnyview she 
said with the funniest air of resignation, 
‘Well, after all, I’m no worse off than real 
grandmothers, for they can’t pick and choose 
either but have to take the sort of grand- 
children that Providence provides.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Harris, coming into the room with 


her contribution packed and ready, joined 
in the laugh. “I like the old lady; she is so 
refreshingly candid,”’ she said. 

“Wait until she steps on your toes, mum- 
sie, and you won’t enjoy that candor.” 

“Oh, but she’s done that already,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Harris with a smile. ‘She criti- 
cized me severely for sending Sue to school. 
Said she was of ‘marrying age’ now, and I’d 
show more gumption if I'd set her to piecing 
quilts and cooking and doing up shirts.”’ 

“Poor mother!’ exclaimed Sue. “I can 
imagine how her black eyes snapped while 
she laid down the law to you.” 

“She has wonderful vitality,” said Mrs. 
Harris, ‘‘and she’s ambitious. Mollie Sullivan 
and I each gave her a setting of eggs and a 
couple of old hens. You should see her fuss 
over those little chicks. I think she has her 
mind set on a full-fledged poultry farm— 
why,” she broke off, “what’s the matter, 
Sue?” 

Sue clapped her forehead. ‘“‘A thought! A 
thought!’ she exclaimed. “I’ve been study- 
ing and studying to discover some way in 
which the Carrutherses could be self-support- 
ing. I know that in spite of her independent 
airs it really galls our lady Grandma mightily 
to think that she—a Babcock—is beholden 
to anybody. She’s growing stronger every 
day, and Jason would be all right on a poul- 
try farm. Why, I believe we can set them on 
their own pegs yet.” 

Andrew sauntered in from the yard.“‘Huh,” 
he objected, on hearing Sue’s scheme. “‘Takes 
a bunch of iron men for biddies and buildings, 
and they don’t even own that land.” 

“But they can live there,” said Sue; 
“nobody else wants that one-sixty.” 

“Don’t be sure of that,’ said Andrew. 
“Silas Swinn is watching his chance and buy- 
ing out any homesteader that gets discour- 
aged and quits after proving up. He’s picked 
up a number of quarters for a song. Besides, 
he is getting some of the Basques to home- 
stead for him in their names.” 

Sue pursed her lips and clapped her hat 
down over her auburn hair. ““We must go, 
Lorena,” she said. “As for Silas Swinn, I 
don’t think he’d want Lady Carruthers’ 
estate because it is so rocky and Dry Creek 
cuts through the middle.” 

When the girls, having made the rounds, 
came in sight of Lady Carruthers’ castle, as 
Sue now dubbed the old house, they were 
puzzled by a white object at the corner of the 

rch. 

“Either a horse or a cow,” 
straining her eyes. 

ae Teen a horse, my kingdom for a 
horse!’”” Sue exclaimed; “but I’d not give 
much of a kingdom for that cayuse,” she 


said Lorena, 





“Just think, two hens, 
one cat, twenty-three 
little chicks and, now, 
this horse!” 
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added, looking critically at the gaunt animal 
that stood with drooping head and half-closed 
eyes. “Jason ought to drive it away; it will 
die on their doorstep. Such a rack of bones!” 

Mrs. Carruthers flew out of the door, her 
face beaming. “Oh, girls, girls,” she cried, 
“do you see my nice horse?”’ She fingered the 
matted mane gently. “Just think, two hens, 
one cat, twenty-three little chicks and, now, 
this horse! We're getting to be regular 
farmers!’’ 

She put her arms round the horse’s neck 
and gave it a squeeze before she led the way 
into the house. 

“But where on earth!” Sue began. 

“T’'ll tell you all about it.”” Lady Carruth- 
ers beckoned them to chairs, her face 
wreathed in smiles. “Some travelers going 
through day before yesterday stopped for a 
drink. We got talking, and I found out they 
didn’t know what to do with Princess—that’s 
what I’ve named her. Her feet were worn 
down, and she’d gone lame. They were 
figuring they’d have to leave her beside the 
road. So they gave her to me when I told 
them I'd like to have her. Now, I know you 
girls are surprised to find me owning a horse 
of my own.” 

“We surely are, Grandma,” agreed Lorena. 

“But what are you going to feed it?” asked 
Sue. “There is not enough grass on this one- 
sixty to keep a sheep. Besides, with no fence 
your Princess would soon stray and get into 
people’s fields.” 

“There’s more grass than you’d expect, 
Sue,” asserted the old woman. “There are 
little clumps of it growing up under every 
sagebrush, and Princess is so tame she won’t 
try to run away. Not till she gets more 
frisky anyhow. I’ll kind of herd her till she 
knows this is her home.” 

“That will be fine, Grandma,” said Lorena, 
unwilling to cloud the old woman’s happi- 
ness. She felt provoked with Sue for her 
disapproving attitude. 

Mrs. Carruthers brightened. “I aim to 
coddle Princess a little till she picks up,” she 
said. “That Mrs. Smith sent me a sack of 
corn meal and a sack of graham last month, 
I’m going to give Princess a little warm mash 
night and morning.”’ She rose and went back 
to the horse. ‘I want you girls to notice her 
eye; she has an awful intelligent eye.” 

“This is actually comical,” Sue whispered 
to Lorena as they followed. Out loud she 
asked, “(What does Jason think of her?” 

Mrs. Carruthers frowned. “Jason’s so 
picayunish,”’ she complained. “He seems to 
think Morris would object to hauling a mite 
more water for Princess. And he said Mrs. 
Smith didn’t send the meal for a horse, but, 
land sakes, I can’t abide mush anyway; so 
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what’s the odds? Morris ‘is always mighty 
obliging about water, and I’m sure some of 
my grandchildren will rustle more barrels.” 
She put her arms round Princess’s neck again 
and laid her gray head against the horse. 
“Nice old girl!” she crooned. “You don’t 
know how good it seems to own a horse 
again. The Babcocks were always horse 
lovers.” 

“Where is Jason?” asked Sue. 

“‘He’s helping Morris a bit about his tools. 
Jason’s a master hand at filing a saw and 
such-like. He’s feeling so much chirker than 
he used to, so he aims to chore here and there 
among the neighbors.” 

“That’s fine!” 
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“Tf you're able to stay alone,”’ said Lorena. 

“Oh, I’m peart as can be,”’ the old woman 
assured her. ““Haven’t had a heart spell for a 
long time. Since I’m not haunted by thoughts 
of having to go to the poorhouse I’m gaining 
right along. I want to tell you girls some- 
thing, for you’re the two who really gave 
Jason and me this little house.’’ She hesi- 
tated, and all flippancy dropped from her. 
“T’ve never been a pious woman,”’ she con- 
fessed. ‘Too much Babcock temper, I reckon. 
But since I’ve been saved from the poor- 
house and have my Jason I pray every night 
and ask that we be let keep this little home. 
I want to live here till I die.” 

Lorena’s eyes were wet, and even practical 
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Sue was moved when the little old woman 
said this so solemnly. But now with all her 
old spirit she turned to Sue. “Sue Harris!” 
she exclaimed. “You've got plenty of temper 
too, and I aim to warn you. I’ve heard you 
pitch into that red-headed brother of yours. 
Minds me so of my brother. Don’t do it, 
girl, don’t do it.’’ Her chin quivered, and 
she buried her face on Princess’s shoulder. “I 
had an awful quarrel with my brother, Sue, 
and we were both Babcocks, so we never 
made up. Never.”’ 

“Oh, how sad!”’ whispered Lorena, putting 
her arms round the trembling form. 

“That’s too bad, Grandma.” Sue spoke 
softly, using the affectionate title, which she 
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seldom did. “I’ll remember. But is your 
brother living? You might be reconciled 
yet.” 
Mrs. Carruthers shook her head. “TI don’t 
know, Sue. We drifted apart. For years and 
years he has been dead to me.” 

The girls were saddened by her mood. 
They were used to her cheerfulness, her 
contrariness and her sarcasm, but not to her 
melancholy. Sue created a diversion by un- 
packing the groceries they had brought. 

Lady Carruthers seized a large package of 
oatmeal and smiled triumphantly. “I knew 
Princess would be provided for! This will go 
fine in her mash,” she said. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SUPPLY at ST. JAMES THE LESS 


By Elsie Singmaster 


and about a mile and a half 
wide. On one of its long sides 
the hills rise gently, and here 
farmers have cut from the 
thick woodland small farms. 
Along the opposite limb of 
the oval the mountains rise 
so steeply that their sides are 
safe only for strong-muscled 
men. This great escarpment 
is divided midway, as if a mammoth knife 
with two great slashes had cut a wedge. 
Through this gap passes a river, formed by 
the confluence of two streams flowing from 
opposite directions along the bases of the 
hills. Sunrise comes a little late to Leam 
Valley and sunset a moment or two early, 
but in the hours between you can watch 
the shadows of the clouds drift along the 
great green wall and sometimes see the 
clouds themselves resting upon the sum- 
mit. 

The upper end of Leam Valley is hidden 
from the lower end by a slight ridge that 
rises opposite the gap. The villagers in the 
lower end can see from their homes nothing 
of the mile-long buildings or the great 
furnaces or laboratories in which they labor; 
they can watch only the rising towers of 
smoke or steam by day or the rosy glow cast 
by night against the sky when cinder is 
dumped or the bells of the furnaces are 
lowered. Sometimes to their ears there 
reaches a strange sound as of the smothered 
groan of a monster. Sometimes, when the 
long, creaking lines of cars start with their 
burden of valuable metal or acid, the monster 
seems to wail. The villagers know the origin 
of each sound. 

“She’s breathing heavy,’”’ English Thomas 
will say of the furnace that he ie to tend 
eight hours out of the twenty-four. Polish 
Stanislaus will think with pride of the 
hundreds of barrels of oxide he has sealed 
that day, beginning now their journey to 
the other side of the world. 

In the lower end of Leam on the level 
floor of the valley lies the village with its 
neat cottages, its stores, its pleasant streets, 
its great Neighborhood House, where 
English Thomas’s daughter learns to cook 
and Polish Stanislaus’s daughter learns to 
sew and both are taught to love their new 
country. 

Where the village ends, the park begins. 
The village side belongs to the village; here 
the band plays on Saturdays and holidays; 
here Yolande may bring her intricate em- 
broidery and here Giesala her little baby. 
Here a brook, bubbling down from the wood- 
land to join the streams across the valley, 
finds itself crossed by rustic bridges and 
overhung by roses and rhododendrons, and 
waded in by children, and listened to by 
lovers. 

The park extends to the summit of the 
gently rising hills, where the farmer’s fields 
have been rolled and planted into smooth 
lawns. Here are set the houses of the super- 
intendents and managers who are responsible 
for the success of the vast processes at the 
other end of the valley and for the safety 
and well-being of five thousand men. This 
part of the settlement of Leam has close 
connection with the great world. Mrs. 
Kendall is here this morning’ and in New 
York tonight; there visit at the house of 
Mr. Pruyn men whose names are known 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific; when 
Alicia Pruyn married Robert Moulton the 
governor of the state came to her wed- 
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In the park, midway between the village 


and the superintendents’ reservation, stands 
the Church of St. James the Less. It is built 


of native stone,—great blocks of rich red’ 


sandstone,—it has a squat Norman tower 
and beautiful windows. Trees overshadow 
it, vines cluster about it, thick evergreens 
shadow the paths that lead to it. 

Inside, all is dim and cool. When in the 
days of Doctor Adams you walked thither 
along the winding paths and sat within, 
watching the flickering shadows of the 
leaves or the slow shifting of the stains of 
crimson or purple on the floor, and listening 
to the rich voice of the preacher, admonish- 
ing, consoling, inspiring his spiritual children 
—then it was that you wondered whether 
the peace of heaven was not like this e. 
Doctor Adams had passed the meridian of 
his life when he came to Leam; his experi- 
ences had been manifold and varied; he 
seemed able to aid and bless other men in 
all their cares and sorrows. As he listened 
Henry Kendall let his brow smooth itself 
out, Mrs. Pruyn, eager, restless, unaccount- 
able even to her friends, seemed to settle 
into repose, and Alicia Moulton, drawing 
her black veil a little closer across her face, 
put her hand into her husband’s and wept 
the quiet, heavy tears of a grief that seemed 
inconsolable. The backs of the pews in the 
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The congregation stared while the child proceeded 


Church of St. James the Less are high; you 
can give way in quiet and seclusion to grief 
or to repentance. 

But when Doctor Adams was gathered to 
his fathers and the flock of St. James the 
Less was left without a shepherd the char- 
acter of that hour changed. The congregation 
heard candidates for its pulpit. The congre- 
gation was critical; it did not like the manner 
of this man, the appearance of that, the voice 
of any. Henry Kendall’s tense shoulders 
did not relax; Mrs. Pruyn moved uneasily 
in her pew; Alicia Moulton lifted her chin 
with all the old, hard pride that had softened 
and vanished when there came to her the 
little son whose death she now mourned. In 
the afternoon the Kendalls and Pruyns and 
Moultons discussed their preachers, the 
wee of this, the stupid blunder of 
that. 

“They lack unction,” complained Henry 
Kendall. 

“They read the service abominably,”’ said 
Alicia Moulton. 

“Fancy inviting one to dinner!’’ said Mrs. 
Pruyn. 

In the evening few of the congregation 
returned to service. No one ever reminded 
another that all men could not be Doctor 
Adamses; no one ever said in extenuation 


that almost all the supplies were young; no 
one remembered for an instant that the con- 
gregation itself was made up of sinners who 
needed forgiveness for all varieties of faults. 
St. James, set in its lovely valley, became a 
byword for outsiders and a shame to its 
denomination. It was almost impossible to 
believe that for twenty years these people 
had heard of godliness and charity from the 
lips of a saint. 

The Rev. Arthur Williams was the thir- 
tieth supply. He arrived late on Saturday 
evening and, finding no one at the station 
to meet him, asked directions and started 
with his little son to the village inn. The way 
was long; for only a part of it could the feet 
of Arthur Junior support his fat little body. 
Then his father carried him on one arm and 
his satchel in the other hand and went on 
more slowly. 

The landlord smiled a little as he saw the 
preacher coming up the steps to the inn 
porch. He was taller and more angular, 
it seemed to the innkeeper, than any of 
the other candidates, and he spoke as if his 
mind were elsewhere, as if, waking from 
sleep, he found himself in a world with which 
he was not thoroughly acquainted. With 
his little boy, at which burden the landlord 
shook his head with pity, he went at once 
to his room and appeared no more. 

In the morning the Rev. Arthur Williams 
looked even more thin and worn and nervous 
than he had in the lamplight. The innkeeper 
pointed to the beautiful church far across 
the park, and thither he walked, holding 
the boy by the hand. The boy wore a 
solemn air, as if he were trying to retain in 
his small brain certain directions that he 
had heard. 

“T will be good,” said he with a nod. “I 
will not touch the hymn books, and I will 
not kick the stool. I will be good.” 

The Rev. Arthur Williams straightened 
his shoulders suddenly to their full breadth, 
= was greater than appeared at first 
sight. 

“T must take my mind off him,”’ said he 
to himself. “But he ought to have a mother; 
he ought to have his mother!” 

When the two reached the church the 
young preacher put on his robes and sat for 
a while in the second pew from the front, 
selected by him because its recesses were 
visible to the pulpit but hidden from the 
other pews. Usually congregations that he 
supplied discovered before church time the 
existence of Arthur Junior, and some kindly 
woman or girl kept him and was, so at 
least she pretended, ecstatically happy to 
keep him. St. James the Less had thus far 
made no such discovery. When the earliest 
comer appeared the Rev. Arthur Williams 
looked down upon his son, whom he dis- 
covered with great relief to be asleep, and 
went out to the tiring-room to be ready to 
lead the procession into the church. 

The voice of the preacher was not un- 
pleasant, though it lacked the depth of that 
of Doctor Adams. He read the service far 
better than most of the supplies at 5t. 
James. That extraordinary lassitude which 
the landlord had noticed seemed to have 
vanished. But when he rose to preach it 
returned. Though he read his sermon, the 
words came slowly from his lips, and he 
seemed to have difficulty in following his 
own thought. He appeared again like a man 
trying unsuccessfully to rouse himself from 
sleep. The congregation behaved as was 
their custom—Henry Kendall stiffened his 
shoulders and looked down at the floor; 
Mrs. Pruyn moved restlessly; and Alicia 
Moulton stared at the wall, trying to plan 
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some diverting journey that would help her 
to forget her grief. 

The Rev. Arthur Williams was aware of 
the attitude of his audience, as any man 
would have been who was not blind. He had 
no desire to serve this congregation, poor as 
he was, and encumbered, and heavenly as 
Leam Village seemed to country eyes weary 
of the city. This congregation was too hard, 
too cold, too prosperous. But the Rev. 
Arthur Williams desired to preach some- 
where. His had been a mind of great promise; 
his first years after leaving the seminary had 
been successful. But he could compel him- 
self to brilliancy no more; indeed, his past 
brilliancy, his happy paragraphs, his sen- 
tences quoted by admirers, seemed to him 
now like dry bones, empty, useless as chaff. 
Here were cultivated men and women; he 
did not interest them; he did not impress 
them; he did not even hold their atten- 
tion. He said to himself that his grief had 
quenched in him the fire of life. 

“Fourthly,” said the Rev. Arthur Wil- 
liams, “and lastly—” 

Crash went the plump body of Arthur 
Junior to the floor; clearly into the startled 
air rose a cry from the second pew from the 
front. Henry Kendall looked round sharply; 
Mrs. Pruyn leaned over the back of the pew 
in front of her; and Alicia Moulton put her 
hand up to her throat as if to stop an outery 
of her own. For an instant the congregation 
remained motionless as if they were not cer- 
tain that they had heard anything at all. 
When a long sob followed the cry Henry 
Kendall rose and stepped across the aisle; 
then he stopped as if a spell had been put 
upon him. To the astonishment of the con- 
gregation, the Rev. Arthur Williams was ad- 
dressing this disturber of the peace by name. 

“Arthur,” said he, ‘““you may go out under 
the trees until church is over.” 

A stir in the second pew from the front 
made it clear to the congregation that this 
mysterious Arthur had heard. He was a 
second or two in appearing, though his prog- 
ress toward the aisle was continuous. The 
preacher did not go on, but waited for his 
gentle command to be obeyed. A curly head, 
a quivering face, a sturdy, handsome little 
body emerged from the pew. The congrega- 
tion stared while the child proceeded toward 
the door. Upon that little face was the im- 
press of physical pain,—a plump human 
body does not fall two feet upon an un- 
carpeted floor without feeling the force of 
the contact,—but more clearly stamped 
were mortification, embarrassment, regret. 
Though this was church and though the 
preacher waited, a murraur of pity followed 
young Arthur. 

Then the murmur ceased. At their supply- 
ing pastor the congregation of St. James the 
Less looked once more, and at them their 
supply looked in return. On his older face 
were also mortification and embarrassment 
and regret, but graven more deeply was 
grief, of the sort that a human being feels in 
but one of the tragedies of life. The con- 
gregation of St. James the Less saw suddenly 
how it was with this young man and felt 
suddenly uneasy and conscience-smitten and 
aware of its sin of fault-finding. Individually 
the congregation of St. James the Less 
made a resolution to find fault no longer, 
ee to have patience and to comfort and to 

elp. 
_ “Fourthly and lastly—” For the second 
time the Rev. Arthur Williams failed to 
proceed with the division of the sermon he 
had begun. He looked, astonished, into the 
face of Henry Kendall; he saw with amaze- 
ment the tears of Mrs. Pruyn. He saw be- 
yond both Henry Kendall’s face and Mrs. 
Pruyn’s tears into their hearts and felt a 
thrill go through him. They were disturbed, 
but it was for him; they were shocked, but 
it was at their sudden realization of his grief! 
hey, too, must know what grief was; they 
must have suffered as he had suffered; it was 
no wonder that to them also his epigrams, 
his carefully wrought paragraphs, seemed as 
chaff upon the wind. 

“My little boy has no mother,” he said 
quietly and with a deeper voice read to the 
end of his “fourthly and lastly,” saying to 
himself that, please God, his preaching 
should be no longer empty, that, having suf- 
fered, he could now comfort, that, having 
yielded himself so long to the sins of bitter- 
hess and resentment, he could now exhort 
men to free themselves of sin. He did not see 
what all the congregation saw, with fresh 
tears, that Alicia Moulton had risen and 
had followed his boy out under the trees, nor 
did he dream that here in pleasant Leam 
Valley was to be for years to come his refuge 
and his home. He knew only that hope and 
strength and faith were once more his. 
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HAZARDS of tue BIG TOPS 


By Frank Braden 
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EAVY, white wagons, drawn by 
four-horse and six-horse teams, 
swung on to the show lot of a 
Southern town under the warm 
sun of a Sunday afternoon in 

early October. Crowds of sightseers watched 
elephants pulling big-top and menagerie 
centre poles upright, while groups of racing 
youngsters followed cages of wild animals 

as they rolled smartly to resting places 
near their rapidly rising canvas destination. 

Teams of horses, used for hauling, were 

making for their long, low tents, jangling 

traces crossed over their backs. The cook- 
house, where sixty cooks and waiters toiled 
busily at ranges and tables making ready 
the Sunday dinner, drew the attention of 
many of the visitors, especially the women. 

Twenty elephants, picketed in the open, 

swayed to and fro in the midst of a curious 
throng. 

A fourteen-year-old boy, freckled, blue- 
eyed, wearing a cap, a blue jersey and newly 
washed overalls, gazed at the elephants 
eagerly, steadily. He had watched them step 
gingerly down the ramps leading from their 
railway car and had followed them on the 
long hike to the lot. Nothing that the great 
creatures and their keepers had done had 
escaped his eye—nothing the keepers had 
said in the handling of their charges he 
had not heard. A big man, walking swiftly 
across the lot, suddenly halted. For a mo- 
ment he inspected the largest of the ele- 
phants. “Jim!” he called to the head “bull” 
man. “Don’t work Trilby today; keep her 
out of the parade tomorrow. She’s looking 
a little run down.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jim, “it will do her 
good. She’s showing her age this fall.” 

The freckled boy was all attention. As 
the big man turned to walk away the boy 
ran to his side. “Mister,” he said, “do you 
want to hire a boy to help with the ele- 
phants?” 

The man smiled. “Well, sonny, are you 
the boy?” 

“Yes, sir. I want to learn how to train 
elephants. I always have.” 

“I’m afraid you’re too young. You see, 
we don’t take boys with the circus unless 
their parents wish them to go. What’s your 
name?” 

“Henry—Henry Wallace. I’m an orphan, 
and I live with my uncle. I think he’d be 
glad to have me go. Please give me a chance, 
mister, won’t you?” 

The man gazed into the boy’s frank, 
pleading blue eyes and checked an impulse 
to refuse gently. Perhaps he recalled the 
day, when he, as a boy of sixteen, had 
dodged among guy ropes and wagons until 
he had reached Buffalo Bill’s private tent 
with a like request. Perhaps he remembered 
the words of the famous scout and Indian 
fighter, spoken with the warm Cody chuckle: 
“Major Burke, kindly take this young man 
to the front door and tell Sam to investi- 
gate. If that part is all right, tell Sam I said 
to put the lad to work.’”’ Anyway, the big 
man put his hand on the boy’s shoulder, 





turning toward Jim and the elephants 
again. ‘Jim, if this boy—his name is Henry 
Wallace—gets his uncle’s consent, give him 
work in the menagerie. He wants to become 
an elephant trainer, and I believe he’ll make 
a good one. Give him a ticket for dinner.” 
He strode away. 

“You sure started well, kid,’’ commented 
Jim. ‘That is the old man himself. You see 
that little elephant on the end of the line?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Well, that’s Snyder, the baby of the 
herd. You'll help Phil to handle Snyder and 
the two ‘bulls’ next in line, and when you’ve 
learned the racket your job will be taking 
care of Snyder. There’s the flag. Let’s eat.” 

Thirty minutes later, Henry, replete with 
tomato soup, chicken, sweet potatoes, beans, 
peas, bread and jellies, custard pie and milk, 
walked proudly back to the elephants. 

He found they had been taken inside the 
menagerie’s tent. When he attempted to 
enter, a front-door man, whose job was 
guarding the main entrance, which always 
leads through the menagerie, stopped him. 

“Nobody allowed in there, kid!” he said. 

Henry Wallace took a deep breath, look- 
ing the man straight in the eyes. “I’m with 
the show,” he stated impressively. “I’m on 
‘bulls.’ I look after Snyder.” 

The front-door man bowed with elaborate 
humility. “Walk right in, Mr. Barnum! 
You'll pardon me for not recognizing you, 
won’t you?” he inquired with good-natured 
irony. Henry entered into his kingdom, 
and so began the mighty comradeship be- 
tween Snyder, world’s greatest performing 
elephant, and Henry Wallace, pal and 
trainer—a friendship that lasted until rifle 
fire ended Snyder’s career at Salina, Kansas, 
in September, 1920. 

The boy’s earnestness, his real love for 
elephants, and for Snyder in particular, had 
impressed Jim favorably, before the big 
show went into winter quarters. Jim had 
taught the elements of training to Henry in 
those last weeks of the tour of the South, and, 
once settled in winter quarters, he super- 
vised the boy’s first training efforts with 
Snyder. With a block and tackle overhead, 
Henry fastened a noose over the baby’s 
trunk and with the command “Up!” pulled 
on the rope, lifting Snyder so that he stood 
on his rear feet. 

It was no time at all before Snyder had 
mastered the stunt of rising to a stand on 
his hind feet, for pieces of chocolate, peanuts 
and cake were his reward each time he 
accomplished the feat to Henry’s satisfac- 
tion. One day Henry offered Snyder a piece 
of candy as the little fellow stood upright. 
The elephant took a step forward, lowering 
his trunk to pick it from Henry’s hand. 

“T wonder if I could teach him to walk on 
his hind feet,’’ thought the boy. 

With his arm round the little “bull’s” 
neck Henry considered the question, while 
Snyder nosed with his trunk in the boy’s 
pockets for more sweets. Henry knew that 
no elephant had ever been trained to walk 
on its hind legs—that the feat was not 
considered by trainers to be possible because 
of the great weight of the animal. 

“But I’ve got a bright and willing baby 
elephant here,” reasoned the boy. ‘‘It seems 
to me that Snyder’s legs would develop as 
he learned to take steps, just as those of a 
human baby.” 

Then began weeks of careful, patient 
teaching, weeks that meant much in the 
circus business, for there in the winter- 
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quarters elephant barn Henry Wallace 
evolved the greatest act ever seen in America 
—an elephant walking one hundred feet on 
his hind legs, carrying his trainer on his 
tusks. Yes, that was the goal Henry had in 
mind that first winter, and gradually he 
approached it. By the time the trick was 
perfected Snyder was as large as any of the 
old elephants with the cireus, and he was 
still growing. Henry had become boss of the 
big-show menagerie as well as of all the 
elephants. 

And through those years the affection 
between Snyder and Henry had strength- 
ened. Several times the frightened herd, 
stampeding, had been halted by Henry’s 
calling to Snyder: “Steady, Snyder! Come 
here!” And where in a herd of twenty ele- 
phants there is one that will heed its trainer’s 
call, no matter how terrified, a circus is 
indeed fortunate, for stampedes of fright- 
crazed elephants are terrible things, which 
cause staggering property loss and frequently 
stamp out human lives. 

But the call ‘Snyder! Come here!”’ never 
failed to bring the young elephant, growing 
into a magnificent tusker, to Henry, and in 
this response Snyder was always aided by 
Old Mom, mother of the herd; for Old Mom, 
wise and knowing that the desires of the 
men-folk were always for the best, ever 
followed Smyder when Henry’s cry rang out. 
And as Old Mom turned, so turned the 
herd, transformed in a twinkling from a 
tremendous, rushing and irresistible foree of 
destruction to twenty scared elephants, 
relying on Henry for protection from that 
which had frightened them. 

In Idaho Henry gave orders to the “bull” 
men to take the elephants into the shallows 
of the Snake River for a bath. “Take them 
in two at a time and stay with ’em!” he 
ordered. However, it was but a short time 
before one of the men came running and 
yelling wildly for Henry, who, without 
waiting for the runner’s story, mounted his 
horse and raced for the river. One look at 
the elephants, which had waded to mid- 
channel, where deep water had caught 
several already, forcing them to swim, gave 
Henry the entire tale of neglect. The men 
had let the whole herd into the shallows at 
one time, and the elephants, dearly loving 
the cooling waters, had lumbered in search 
of deeper wallowing holes. The Snake is 
treacherous with swift currents, and the 
ponderous creatures had been swept off 
their feet. 

The men had forgotten that a half mile 
below lay a fall of the river—forty feet down, 
with its roaring cascade of waters torn by the 
sharp points of jagged rocks. No elephant 
carried over this fall could survive, and 
Henry, picturing the imminent catastrophe, 
as he pulled up his horse on the bank, turned 
cold with horror. Quickly he saw Snyder and, 
by his side, Old Mom. Both had just begun 
to swim; the big “bulls” in front of them, 
just experiencing the unsuspected strength 
of the current, were trumpeting their alarm. 

“Snyder! Snyder! Come here!’ cried 
Henry. Snyder obediently turned to swim 
toward his trainer, but he made no progress, 
for the current carried him down toward the 
falls faster than he could forge toward the 
bank. The trainer examined the current 
carefully and far down the bank saw where 
a bend of the river scarcely three hundred 
yards above the falls diverted and scattered 
the force of the rushing stream. Ahead of 
the struggling elephants he galloped, taking 
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station on the bank at this bend. Here he 
knew the last stand had to be made, and he 
gambled everything on Snyder and Old 
Mom. 

“They can make it here, if they'll try,” 
he whispered grimly to himself — and 
waited. As the elephants swept toward him 
he rose to his saddle. “Snyder! Snyder! 
Mom!” he called at the top of his lungs, his 
voice carrying clearly above the roaring of 
the falls. “Come to me! Come here! Snyder! 
Mom!” 

Across the water, Snyder heard. He 
trumpeted, swimming frantically. Old Mom, 
trumpeting, turned. Then, as in the rings of 
the big top, the other elephants, heeding the 
rallying call of their leaders, swam after 
them. Slowly, surely, the herd made head- 
way. Suddenly Snyder and Old Mom 
reached calmer water, and aloft again they 
tossed their trunks to clarion the glad 
news. Henry, tense on the bank, relaxed 
in the glow of a surging thankfulness. 
Then he had his arm about Snyder’s trunk 
while one by one the rest of the herd, follow- 
ing Old Mom, nosed into a circle about 
him, as though to offer an expression of 
their gratitude. 

And so it went on through the years, the 
comradeship between Snyder and Henry. 
Throughout the show-world men marveled 
at it. Snyder became known among animal 
men not only as the greatest of all perform- 
ing elephants but as the mightiest worker of 
all captive pachyderms. Tales were told of 
his prowess at the Hagenbeck Zoo in Ger- 
many, at the elephant stockades in Burma 
and Ceylon. 

And of course where yarns of Snyder were 
told the name of Henry Wallace, his trainer, 






“Head, Snyder!” 
Henry would 


The great tusker 
stood listlessly 
unresponsive 


came to the fore. It was often related that 
the powerful young elephant had pushed 
heavy pole wagons off a muddy lot, where 
teams of twenty-six seasoned horses had 
failed; and this was true. 

“Head, Snyder!”” Henry would cry, and 
the towering creature would lower and set 
his bulk of brow against the rear of the 
vehicle. ‘(Come on, Snyder!” commanded 
the trainer, and on came the elephant, the 
heavy wagon or cage creaking before him. 
Snyder never failed, whether aided by teams 
straining at the traces ahead or not. Thus 
it was on the show grounds one day at 
Manhattan, Kansas, when Henry and 
Snyder retrieved the menagerie cages, mired 
to their hubs in gumbo mud. Although the 
big elephant did his work as effectively as 
ever, Henry noticed that he seemed tired, 
and the trainer breathed a sigh of relief 
when he at last had his charge snugly moored 
in the elephant car that evening. 

Henry looked Snyder over very carefully 
during the unloading at Salina, Kansas, the 
next morning. The great tusker stood list- 
lessly unresponsive as the trainer examined 
him. “I’m afraid he’s sick,’’ Henry said to 
his assistant as he patted Snyder’s trunk, 
noting anxiously that for the first time in all 
their years together the elephant had failed 
to feel in his pockets for his morning titbit. 

Snyder’s strange behavior had attracted 
the attention of the manager, who, fearing 
the tusker might refuse to perform at the 
afternoon show, ordered a rehearsal of 
the middle-ring group immediately after the 
parade. “He’s not sick, and it may be that 
he’s developing a bad streak, so we'd better 
find out,” he said to Henry, who saw the 
wisdom of the decision. 

So, when the other elephants, shuffling at 
the rear of the long procession, filed on to the 
lot again, Henry led Alice, Frieda, Floto, 
Mom and Snyder into the big top. Into the 
middle ring the five giants of the herd, with 
Snyder in the lead as usual, Henry at his 
side, rushed in single file. As they deployed 
to the front to sit up, with trunks curled 
aloft, for the salute to the audience, Snyder, 
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without warning, turned and loped out of 
the big top into the menagerie tent. 

“Snyder! Snyder!’ Henry called, to no 
avail. For the first time in all their years to- 
gether his pet ignored Henry’s command. 
The trainer ran swiftly after the elephant, 
leaving the four remaining ‘‘bulls” of the 
group in the hands of his assistants. 

In the menagerie was pandemonium. 
Snyder had rushed among the elephants 
remaining in the lines and had knocked 
little “Billy Sunday” sprawling. “Billy,” 
astounded, hurt, had risen, dazed, to break 
into the ludicrous jig dance with which he 
scored heavily with the children at each 
performance. With this blow Snyder’s mind 
must have given way, for from that moment 
the huge tusker became the most terrifying 
of all dangers that can be loosed under the 
big top—an elephant gone mad. 

As Snyder lunged toward “Billy Sunday” 
a. Henry raced to him, calling his name. 
The tusker wheeled, and his great trunk 
swished through the air as he struck at the 
man who had been his friend for years. 
Henry dropped to the ground, rolling un- 
a a cage of seals, an act that saved his 
ife. 

Snyder hesitated but a second, and then 
dashed into the candy stands, wrecking them 
instantly, crackerjack, popcorn and peanuts, 
to say nothing of containers of ice cream and 
lemonade, flying in all directions. Back to the 
elephant lines loped the mad “bull,” where 
with a blow of his trunk he knocked Mo, a 
four-ton elephant, senseless. Then he rushed 
into the open, where thousands of people 
thronged the grounds, despite the efforts of 
the circus men, now thoroughly aroused to 
the danger, to drive them to safety. 

A long pole wagon, weighing several 
thousand pounds, caught Snyder’s eye. With 
a flip of his trunk he tossed it into the air. 
Splitting the side wall of the menagerie tent 
as though it were paper, the tusker reéntered 
that familiar oval to lift and hurl a cage of 
leopards a full thirty feet. Into the open 
again, rending the side wall once more, he 
rushed, then paused to trumpet his rage. 

Across the lot the long, white tents of the 


. draft horses gleamed in the sun. Snyder 


eyed them a moment, trumpeted again and 
charged. A whistle shrilled. Out of the draft- 
stock tops swarmed drivers and _ hostlers, 
men who loved their white and dappled 
teams beyond all else in their rough lives. 
Vith pitchforks at the ready, they fell into 
line, a barrier of pronged steel between the 
mad, charging tusker and their beloved 
horses. With a rush amazing in its swiftness 
Snyder thundered down upon them. 

Not a man wavered. Each was grimly de- 
termined to die fighting rather than see the 
beautiful equine pals of many seasons de- 
stroyed by the mad elephant. Within thirty 
yards of the thin line of pitchforks, Snyder 
halted. For a few seconds his blood-red eyes 
swept the single rank of men, then he turned 
to charge the crowds of townspeople, who 
stood banked at the edge of the lot. But be- 
tween him and them stood Henry, “bull” 
hook of sharp steel in his hand. 

“Snyder! Snyder! Come here!’’ came the 
old call clearly. 

And Snyder came, but not in obedience. 
Madly he ran, as fast as the fleetest horse 
with the show. Henry leaped, plunging the 
steel hook into a huge ear. For fifty feet the 
harpooned animal ran, Henry’s feet off the 
ground. Then came Snyder’s last acknowl- 
edgment of the old comradeship. He slowed 


down, whipped his trunk about Henry’s ° 


body with the lightning quickness of a dart- 
ing snake fang, only to set the trainer down 
with a gentle tenderness that in contrast to 
the preceding action seemed incredible to the 
breathless thousands looking on. 

In the next instant Snyder turned mur- 
derous again and missed trampling out the 
life of Henry’s assistant only because the 
man threw himself behind a tree. Cries of 
“Snyder” from the other animal men di- 
verted the tusker’s attention, and he turned 
to charge them. 

The mad elephant now responded to his 
name, with the intent to kill those who cried 
it. Men escaped his rushes by diving behind 
wagons and under tent walls while Henry, 
alive to his responsibilities to the men, wom- 
en and children of the town and the show, 
ran to his tent for his heavy rifle. 

A moment later Henry approached, tak- 
ing care to keep the mad tusker between 
himself and the open fields beyond the lot. 
At his back stood half the population of the 
town. 

“Snyder!” cried Henry hoarsely, and the 
hundreds of the circus family looking on felt 
the despair that gripped him. ‘“Snyder!’’ 

The giant elephant wheeled to the charge. 


Straight for Henry he hurled his mighty 
bulk, his eyes blazing. Henry’s rifle was at 
his shoulder. There was a sharp sound, as 
though one of the red balloons gripped in 
children’s hands along the lot had burst. 
The towering tusker seemed to shrink, stop- 
ping in his stride with grotesque suddenness. 
Then, slowly he sank on his side, stretching 
out on the turf as though to sleep. Men, 
approaching warily, saw that the bullet had 
struck true over the left eye, crashing into 
the brain. 

Henry walked heavily to his tent. Men, 
glancing at him, saw the pain and the grief 
in his eyes and spoke no word. No man 
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entered his tent that afternoon, but the 
big show went on, as the big show must al- 
ways go on, no matter what. In the evening 
Henry left the show lot, left forever the life 
he loved, for without Snyder he knew that 
there was no happiness under the big top for 
him. He had sought adventure there, and he 
had found it, sharing it with Snyder. But 
with the great, performing tusker gone the 
quick, rollicking lilts of the big-show band 
would seem as dirges to him. There was his 
little place in the country near the old winter 
quarters, and there he returned: That is the 
story of Henry Wallace, the best known of all 
the elephant trainers. 


JIM’S BOBSLED 





HE day’s work was done at 
the Dalton-creek dam. Fred 
Worth, after a hearty supper 
with his comrades of the engi- 
neering corps, was enjoying the 
beauty of the September moon- 
light before seeking his bunk 
in the rough quarters of the 
engineers. As he passed the blacksmith shop 
the sound of hammering caught his atten- 
tion. Jim MacWilliams, the transit-man, 
was busily at work. 

“Why this nocturnal industry?” asked 
Fred. 

MacWilliams stopped work and pointed 
to something that looked like a bobsled with 
wheels instead of runners. ; 

“I’m going to coast through the pipe line 
to Steelport before the water is turned on,” 
he said. ‘‘The line is really nothing but an 
iron tunnel with just enough grade to carry 
me down to the mills.” 

“How about the dips and curves?” 

“There’s where I expect to get my 
thrills.”’ 

“You're welcome to ’em,”’ Fred declared. 

“Spare your pity, son; I ran the instru- 
ment from end to end on that pipe line, and 
I know the kinks in it better than the chap 
that put them on the blue prints, and I’m 
going to try this stunt the first chance I get.” 

“That raceabout of yours will fly to 
pieces before you’ve gone half way.” 

“That raceabout is better than she looks,” 
replied MacWilliams. “Owens has_ been 
working on her in odd moments. I just 
stopped in tonight to tune her up.’ 

Fred left the blacksmith shop and in a 
short time found himself upon the dam. 

The Dalton-creek dam was a vast en- 
gineering project. The engineers had chosen 
a point where the hills on the sides of the 


He plunged into 
the darkness 
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stream converged to a gap scarcely two 
hundred yards wide. Across the gap the dam 
had risen until now the top of it was ninety 
feet above the bed of the creek. When the 
work was finished, the valley would be 
transformed into a lake extending five miles 
up the stream. 

The great pipe line to conduct the water 
from the dam to the mills at Steelport, five 
miles away, was built of sections of iron pipe 
four feet in diameter. It had been completed 
and buried in its miles of trench, and all 
that remained visible of it was its open end 
oat eng in what would some day be the 

ottom of the lake. 

The next evening Fred found MacWilliams 
wearing a woebegone expression. 

“What’s wrong now, Jim?” he asked. 

“Mr. Curtis has queered my little coast- 
ing party,” he said. “When we quit work 
this evening, I carried the coaster down to 
the tool house at the mouth of the pipe line, 
and he spotted me.’ 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he wasn’t running a circus, and 
that, if I took the risk of getting myself laid 
up by a stunt like that, he would run me off 
the job so fast I wouldn’t get my breath for 
a week.” 

“T’m glad he stopped you in time to save 
your neck,” said Fred. 

“Oh, stow it! You’re a chronic crape- 
hanger,” Jim growled as he strode away 
toward the bunk house. 

As Fred followed he noticed signs of some- 
thing unusual among the men. Of the hun- 
dreds of workers the greater number had 
come in from their jobs on the dam, and 
others were coming; but instead of washing 
up for supper and throwing themselves 
down on their bunks for a few minutes of rest 
many of them stood talking in groups, and 
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there were here and there excited gestures 
and other evidences of hot argument. 

“What’s the matter with the men, Joe?” 
Fred asked one of their number who was 
standing a little apart. 

“Oh, they’ve been listening to a lot of 
guff from two or three of those fellows that 
Mr. Curtis hired through that Seattle labor 
agency. They’re Reds, and they’ve been 
trying to stir up trouble ever since they’ve 
been on the job—kicking about grub and 
pay and everything else. The sooner they’re 
fired the better. They’re riffraff, the whole 
bunch of ’em.”’ 

When Fred emerged from the bunk 
house the next morning, he found the chief 
engineer in a heated argument with a group 
of laborers. 

“You know the wages you signed up for,”’ 
Fred heard him say, ‘‘and you know mighty 
well that they’re better than this kind of 
construction job usually pays. You’ve got 
good bunks and good mattresses, and I feed 
you well. If you aren’t satisfied, you can 
take your time and get out.” 

“We want more money,” was the stolid 
reply of one of the men. 

“You'll get no more on this job,” said 
Curtis and turned to enter the shanty in 
which he had his office. 

Among the men was a burly, stoop- 
shouldered fellow who seemed to be a leader. 
As Curtis started toward his office this fellow 
was deliberately and purposely slow in get- 
ting out of his path, so that the engineer 
accidentally jostled him slightly. Without 
the slightest warning, and with no word, the 
man aimed a vicious blow at his boss, but 
Curtis was too quick for him. His fist flew 
out like a whiplash, and the man staggered 
back under the impact. As soon as he re- 
gained his balance he grabbed a pick handle 
that was leaning against the building and 
made a rush. 

But before he could reach Curtis, Owens, 
the big blacksmith, who was standing near, 
felled him with a heavy blow. Then the 
storm broke. All the gang that had come to 
the job with the man who had first struck 
at the engineer and many of the others made 
a concerted rush toward the blacksmith, 
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‘OR some reason or other that portion of 

the earth’s crust which covers the United 
States is cracking and settling to an unusual 
degree nowadays. A few months ago New 
England was visited by the first sharp earth- 
quake it had experienced for a number of 
years, and the shock was felt as far west as 
Cleveland. There has been a succession of 
temblors in Montana, centering about the 
Gallatin Valley. The climax was reached in 
the severe earthquake that shook southern 
California, when a great part of Santa 
Barbara was ruined, including almost all the 
hotels and business buildings in the city, and 
the towers of the famous old Spanish m‘ssion 
fellto the ground. Eleven people were killed. 
These shocks tend to support the theory that 
earthquakes occur in groups or spasms and 
usually indicate wide-spread slipping and 
readjustment in the rocky crust of the earth 
—a movement so far-reaching that a single 
quake is not enough to restore the stability 
of the crust. 

e 


i 4 TER Ur, Kish. The archeologists who 
-& areupturning thesands of the Mesopota- 
mian desert wherever vanished cities lie have 
found the ruins of the ancient capital of the 
early Sumerian kings at Kish. There is a 
great hall in the royal palace, the roof of 
which was upheld by @ row of columns five 
feet in diameter. As the building is dated 
three thousand years before Christ, the use 
of detached columns as an architectural de- 
vice is shown to be much earlier than it has 
heen supposed to be. Among the pots, ket- 
tles, razors and farming tools of bronze that 
have been unearthed are vanity cases with 
lipsticks and pots of rouge. Viewed in con- 
nection with the clay pipes, perhaps for 
smoking hemp or opium, that were dug up 
in ancient Utica, these last show that the 
vices and vanities of the very earliest civili- 
zations are essentially the same as those 
that trouble us today. 
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A= form of protection has been 
seriously proposed in the British Par- 
liament. American moving-pictures have 
proved so popular in Great Britain that they 
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and in a few moments the engineering force 
and the few workmen in the group who re- 
mained loyal—some fifteen in all—found 
themselves in a rough and tumble battle 
with four times their number. 

At a word from Curtis they retreated into 
his office. 

The crowd outside battered at the flimsy 
door that was slammed in their faces, and 
the men inside hastily got together what 
weapons they could against the moment 
when their ramshackle citadel would be 
forced. 

The tripods of a transit and a level were 
quickly taken apart, and their steel-pointed 
legs furnished six serviceable pikes. Two 
baseball bats standing in the office were 
pressed into service as war clubs. Those 
weapons constituted the sole armament of the 
besieged. 

The frail door soon gave way, and the 
men, now wholly under the sway of mob 
fury, began to swarm into the room. 

The bats in the hands of the blacksmith 
and the chief engineer accounted for the 
first two men that got through the door. 
The next two ran against the points of some 
of the improvised pikes and, howling with 
pain, were slammed back into the mass of 
their fellows, who began to fall back. Those 
who had been knocked out by the bats were 
rolled over the threshold and the door was 
propped into place and a desk set against it. 

The sight of their unconscious comrades 
seemed to rouse the mob to a new pitch of 
frenzy, and they began to shower stones 
upon the office. The glass in the window 
was soon broken out, and the defenders 
were forced to keep out of sight. 

Of the several hundred laborers at the 
dam not more than sixty had any part in 
the riot, but the peaceable ones had no desire 
either to get mixed up with the law or to 
fight the others, and so, at the first sign of 
trouble, most of them had ducked into their 
shanties, where they kept out of sight. 

The inability of the defenders to reply to 
the stones that were hurled at them en- 
couraged the rioters. One of them drew a 
revolver and began to fire. Two or three 
others followed, and the bullets, cutting 


through the frail walls of the office as if they 
had been of paper, made the situation of the 
little group inside exceedingly perilous. 

A heavy stone came hurtling through the 
window and knocked the telephone from 
the drafting table on which it had stood. 
Curtis hastily snatched it up, rattled the 
hook, and put the receiver to his ear. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed after a vain wait. 

The wrecking of the telephone made it 
impossible to summon help from Steelport. 
There was no telling to what lengths the 
frenzied mob would go. If they should turn 
to pillage and arson, there was danger that 
the lives of the whole group in the drafting 
office would be lost, or at least that so much 
equipment would be destroyed as to make 
it impossible to finish the dam that fall. 

Fred Worth, crouched upon the floor 
under the drafting table, suddenly thought 
of Jim’s coaster lying in the tool house at 
the mouth of the pipe line. Here was a quick 
way of getting to Steelport. MacWilliams 
felt sure it could be done. After some hesi- 
tation Fred decided to try it. 

Fearing that his attempt would be stopped, 
he said nothing to his comrades about what 
he intended to do, but the moment there 
was a lull in the stone throwing, and before 
anyone could prevent him, he leaped upon 
the drafting table, kicked out what re- 
mained of the sash in the window and 
jumped through the opening. 

As soon as the mob caught sight of him 
they rushed. He darted round the corner 
of the office and dashed down the slope of 
the dam. Half a dozen shots followed him, 
and one or two sang by within a foot of his 
head. His heart was thumping wildly. 

He rushed to the tool house and opened 
the door. There lay the coaster where 
MacWilliams had left it. He snatched it to 
the open end of the great pipe and shoved 
it in. One glance over his shoulder was 
enough to show him several of the rioters 
almost within reach of him. Throwing him- 
self face down upon the coaster, he plunged 
into the darkness. 

The initial gradient of the pipe was 
slight, and at first Fred gathered headway 
slowly, but at the end of a few hundred 
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greatly outnumber the British films that are 
offered to the public. Prime Minister Bald- 
win accordingly suggested that it might be 
a good plan to provide that a majority of the 
films exhibited must be made in Great 
Britain. He had in mind the possibility of 
furnishing employment for some of the mil- 
lion or more men and women who are out of 
work; but, since he regarded the moving 
pictures as a proper subject for protective 
measures, it is evident that he considers the 
production of them as an industry rather 
than an art. 
ie] 


IGGING forty feet below the level of 
the present city of Corinth, American 
archeologists have uncovered the ruins of 
the amphitheatre in which the gladiatorial 
shows were given for the entertainment of 
the citizens of that old Greek city. The most 
unusual and interesting discovery was a 
great panoramic painting, which decorated 
the high wall that surrounded the arena it- 
self. The pictures probably covered the en- 
tire circuit of the wall. The part that the 
excavators have exposed is about forty-five 
feet long and is said to be the first example of 
large-scale Greek painting that has ever 
been found. The composition shows a group 
of gladiators fighting with lions, and the 
figures—some defaced by the falling of part 
of the wall—are life-size. The painting is 
described as technically beautiful, and the 
colors—blue, yellow, purple, orange, scarlet 
and tawny red—are rich and subdued in tone. 
The pictures were probably executed only a 
few years before or after the birth of Christ. 
The discovery will throw a great deal of 
welcome light on the subject of classic paint- 
ing, of which very few examples have sur- 
vived. e 


T is reported from Moscow that the soviet 

authorities have at last discovered the 
treasures of gold and jewels concealed in the 
palace of the Youssoupoff family in Lenin- 
grad, as St. Petersburg is now called. The 
reports say that the treasure was hidden in a 
steel vault behind a brick wall and put its 
value at $5,000,000 at least. It has been 
confiscated by the soviet government. The 


Youssoupoff family was one of the richest 
and most distinguished in old Russia. It was 
in this same palace in Leningrad that a party 
of Russian nobles headed by Prince Felix 
Youssoupoff killed the monk Rasputin, 
whose influence over the Czar and Czarina 
they considered evil. 
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NDER the new plan for enforcing the 
Volstead Law, which goes into effect on 
August 1, the country will be divided into 
twenty-two districts, and the state directors 
who have hitherto presided over the enforce- 
ment of the law will be dismissed. The 
reduction in the number of headquarters will 
permit a corresponding reduction in the 
number of office clerks and subordinates; 
and it is expected by the government offi- 
cials in charge of the new plan that it will 
lead to a simpler and more direct method of 
enforcement and the removal to a consider- 
able extent of political complications in the 
service. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrews will be the virtual director of the 
Prohibition Unit. Commissioner Haynes re- 
mains in office, but with less authority than 
heretofore. If we can judge by what Presi- 
dent Coolidge has said when he has discussed 
the new arrangement, the policy of the 
government will be to hed its energies 
toward stopping the chief sources of boot- 
leg liquor—smuggling by land and water 
and illegal distribution of supplies made or 
stored under the law. The control of local in- 
fractions of the law will be more and more 
the duty of state officers. 


o 


¢ England, where rain falls so frequently 
that it is no easy matter for the farmer to 
“make hay while the sun shines,’ they 
have hit upon a plan that makes it possible 
to cut grass and stack it in the midst of rain- 
storm without injury to the hay. Of course 
the wet grass cannot be put directly into 
the barn, which is what most American 
farmers do with hay properly sun-dried. 
The British farmer puts up a frame made of 
stout poles connected by wire, and from the 
base of the frame he runs a pipe out to the 
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yards the line made a sharp dip, and there 
the speed at once became terrific. The dark- 
ness was absolute. 

It seemed to Fred that he dashed on for 
hours. Occasionally a slight up-grade served 
to cut down his speed a little, but the 
succeeding dip always seemed to make it 
worse. 

The coaster rose to the top of a long slope, 
tipped over the peak and gathered a still 
more frightful speed. It was the sharp dip 
under the river. That past, the sickening 
velocity slowly began to drop, but the most 
dangerous moment of all was at hand—the 
moment when the coaster should clear the 
end of the pipe. 

At last Fred’s straining eyes beheld a tiny 
disk of light ahead. It seemed to rush toward 
him and to grow as it came. He dragged his 
feet and felt the coaster slacken in speed. 
The disk of light grew nearer. A few more 
hundred feet, and boy and vehicle fiashed 
out into the glare of daylight. 

Badly shaken up, but with no broken 
bones, Fred climbed out of the trench and 
hurried toward the steel mills. 

Superintendent Carnes was a man of 
action. 

Fred had not even finished his breathless 
story before Carnes had the sheriff and the 

eneral foreman on the telephone, and in a 
ew minutes the sheriff and his deputy with 
a truck-load of husky, well-armed guards 
were on their way. 

They reached the dam none too soon. 

When they got there smoke was already 
issuing from the sleeping quarters of the 
engineering corps, and the rioters were 
about to fire some of the other structures; 
but the show of force by the sheriff’s party 
soon sent them scuttling. 

Everybody praised Fred’s part in the 
rescue except MacWilliams. 

“Confound you, Worth, you’re a regular 
pirate!” he said. “After I put my time*and 
money into that coaster, you go and swipe 
it and get all the glory. If 1 had known what 
you were going to do, I’d have beaten you 
to it.’ 

“You can have the next trip; once is 
enough for me,” said Fred. 
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drying machine. The newly mown hay is 
stacked up about the frame in a circular 
shape. He then thatches it lightly and 
starts his machine, which drives hot air 
through the pipe to the bottom of the stack. 
The heated air rises through the grass, and 
in a day of eight hours no less than twelve 
tons of hay can be thoroughly dried. En- 
thusiasts over this contrivance say that 
hay thus dried retains more of its nutritive 
value than sun-dried hay. The drying 
machine can be driven by any gasoline 
engine; that of a farm tractor will serve. 
The engine operates a fan that drives into 
the pipe air that has been heated by passing 
over cylinders that are kept hot by kerosene 
burners. 
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RETTIR ALGARSSON, the explorer 
who, under British auspices, planned a 
dirigible balloon flight to the pole, has set 
sail from Liverpool, to carry out some 
geographical explorations in Gillis Land, 
east of Spitzbergen. Financial difficulties 
have caused him to give up his more ambi- 
tious plans for this year, but he hopes to 
try for the pole next summer, probably in 
a dirigible. 
eS 
'HE international conference on the 
control of the traffic in arms and muni- 
tions, which has been sitting at Geneva, 
failed in many respects to accomplish 
results comparable to the hopes that were 
entertained for it, but it did go so far as to 
accept a protocol, submitted by the Ameri- 
can delegation, prohibiting the use of poison 
gas or bacteria in war. That prohibition 
would be more encouraging if there were 
any real assurance that every nation that 
now agrees to it would observe it in time of 
war. There was a similar prohibition of gas 
warfare in effect when the Great War broke 
out; it was part of the Hague international 
agreement; but Germany first and then the 
other combatants made extensive use of gas 
nevertheless. It is a weapon so easily made in 
ety and so difficult to guard against 
that any nation that finds its ‘‘back against 
the wall’’-is under terrible temptation to 
resort to it. 
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HERE ARE MORE young men and 
women in the world than old. That is 
why the world, for better or worse, is 
always changing. 
Before you leave the Camp that gave you Rest, 
Pile up more Wood to warm the coming Guest. 


IN ORDER TO WRITE WELL it is 
necessary to know whence comes each word 
you use, and how far it will carry. 


THE DAISY CHAIN, which twenty-four 
Vassar girls, chosen for their beauty, bear 
at commencement every year, had only one 
girl with bobbed hair in the line this year. 
A daisy shorn of its petals may still show a 
heart of gold, but the old-fashioned rural 
fortune-teller does not know what to predict 
of it. 


IT IS AN OLD SAYING that lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place. The 
usual explanation is that the place isn’t 
there the second time; but both the proverb 
and the explanation seem to have been 
refuted in Bedford Hills, New York, where, 
in a recent thunder storm, lightning struck 
a house three times and a tree that stood 
near it with a fourth bolt. That no one has 


offered even a guess at the cause of the phe- * 


nomenon shows how little man has learned 
about one of nature’s most obvious and 
impressive forces. 


NOT LONG AGO a woman died in Texas 
who had for forty years governed success- 
fully an enormous cattle ranch that her hus- 
band had left to her. The woman was Mrs. 
H. M. King, and her ranch was larger than 
the entire state of Rhode Island; it covered 
approximately two thousand square miles. 
No one knows just how many cattle wan- 
dered over the far-stretching acres, but one 
hundred thousand calves were branded 
every season. Mrs. King employed between 
one and two thousand people, cowboys, 
farmers, laborers, saddle makers and artisans 
and mechanics of all sorts. The ranch house 
is a wonderful rambling structure with in- 
numerable guest rooms, for it was the only 
place where the traveler could find hospital- 
ity for miles in any direction. Captain King, 
the husband, was a penniless boy who ran 
away from his home in New Jersey nearly a 
century ago to learn steamboating on the 
Mississippi. From steamboating he turned 
to farming and ranching at a time when 
Texas between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande was a frontier where weapons were 
as continually useful as they are on a battle- 
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FREE SPEECH 


HE Constitution, in the Bill of Rights 
Ti hat composes the first ten amendments, 

guarantees to the citizen the right of 
free speech. But liberty does not mean 
license. The right of free speech can be in- 
tolerably abused. It does not extend to a 
public incitement to crime or a shocking 
violation of decency. How far it covers 
attacks on government and order is always 
a point open to discussion. 

It is evident that the line must be drawn 
somewhere. Other countries draw it at very 
different points. In Russia, under the Bol- 
sheviki as under the Czars, any serious 
criticism of the existing government is pretty 
sure to end in imprisonment, exile or death. 
In England, on the other hand, there is the 
widest latitude. The orators of discontent 
and revolution declaim the wildest diatribes 
against the social order and the British con- 
stitution from their improvised rostrums in 
Hyde Park, without disturbing the mag- 
nificent calm of the London policemen. 

In the United States the Supreme Court, 
as in so many other matters, is the final 
tribunal to which the dispute over the proper 
limits of free speech can be submitted. The 
learned justices are the men who must in the 
end draw the line. They have drawn it very 
recently in the case of Benjamin Gitlow, 
who was sentenced to prison in New York 
for having publicly advocated by voice and 
by pen an armed, revolutionary struggle for 
the overthrow of the present social order and 
the present Constitution and the establish- 
ment on the ruins of the American state of 
a “proletarian, communistic. dictatorship” 
like that of Russia. The question was 
whether in so doing he had overstepped the 
limits of the free speech that our Consti- 
tution guarantees. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States in 1924 


Standing, Justices Butler, Brandeis, Sutherland and Sanford; seated, Justices VanDevanter, 
McKenna, Chief Justice Taft, Justices Holmes and McReynolds. Since the photograph 
was taken Justice McKenna has resigned and Justice Stone has taken his seat 


The court has decided that he did, and 
that he was justly punished by imprison- 
ment. It holds that he was not discussing 
political theories and advocating changes in 
our laws and methods of government 
through the conversion of the nation to his 
principles, but that he was inciting his 
hearers and his readers to violence, both 
against the government itself and against the 
citizens of the country who form what he 
calls “the bourgeoisie,’ and what we more 
commonly call the great “middle class.” 

There can be no doubt that a government, 
particularly when it represents the will of 
the people at large, has a right to defend 
itself against the conspiracies and the 
violence of would-be revolutionists. The 
“right of revolution” exists, but one cannot 
be both a revolutionary and a citizen appeal- 
ing to the protection of the laws he desires 
to overthrow. 

But there is of course a question of policy 
involved. Does a government do wisely to 
exert itself against all who threaten it, how- 
ever impotently? Is there more danger in 
dignifying a ridiculous movement by sub- 
jecting its leaders to punishment than in 
permitting them to talk sedition to their 
heart’s content? That has, on the whole, 
been the belief of the men who control the 
British government, and it is the opinion of 
two members of the Supreme Court,— 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis,—who dis- 
sented from the decision of their seven 
colieagues. It is not to be supposed that 
they would argue in favor of a wholly un- 
bridled right of inflammatory speech, but 
they do not think government ought to 
interfere until there is serious and imminent 
danger of an armed insurrection. It is in- 
teresting to observe that both the dissenting 
justices come from New England, where, in 
spite of its prevailing conservatism, there 
is a strong tradition against permitting too 
much interference by government with 
personal liberty. 


A GREAT TRAINER 
ILLIAM MULDOON, the best- 


known physical trainer in the world, 
is eighty years old. To mark his hav- 
ing reached the milestone that stands so far 
beyond the Preacher’s allotted span, Mr. 
Muldoon’s friends gave him a dinner, at 
which he made a little speech. There were no 
boys there, but both the scene and the 
speech were such as would have thrilled any 
boy who wants to make the most of his life. 
The boy would have seen a man about six 
feet tall, straight as an arrow, muscular but 
not fat, with clear gray-blue eyes and no 
evidence of his advanced:age except his snow- 
white hair. He would have heard him speak 
in the strong, resonant voice of vigorous 
manhood, and these are among the words 
that would have reached him: 


“Life is a race, run in ten-year laps; a 
journey that can be made only once; a fight 
in which God makes the rules. His laws are 
immutable. You can’t send a lawyer or even 
a clergyman to argue with God about them. 
If you violate them, you pay the penalty; 
and if you are a good sport, you will not 
whine or whimper, but take it and go on.” 

In the company that heard that little 
sermon by one who has practiced what he 
preached were men distinguished in many oc- 
cupations, for the list of those whom Mr. 
Muldoon has restored to physical health and 
mental poise at his ‘human repair shop” 
near White Plains, New York, includes some 
of the most noted men in the United States. 
Among them have been Theodore Roosevelt, 
Chauncey Depew, Elihu Root, William H. 
Taft and Generals Lawton, Bell and Chaffee. 
No one ever finished his training there with- 
out a deep respect for the man whose per- 
sonality dominates the institution. 

And what is the secret of his power over 
other men? It is simply self-control directed 
to clean living. Muldoon handles men on the 
theory that Cardinal Newman expressed 
when he uttered that startling but terribly 
true aphorism, “If there be anything spirit- 
ual in man, it is the will.” He sees that it is 
not so much a lack of knowledge as a lack of 
will power that holds men in slavery to their 
appetites and vices; and by controlling them 
for a time by his own dominant will he teaches 
them to control themselves. 

William Muldoon at eighty is an inspiring 
example to young men of what it means for 
a man to abstain from liquor and tobacco, 
to eat moderately, exercise regularly, keep 
sane hours and respect the bodily habitation 
that the Creator gave him. 
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A BATTLE WITH THE ICE 


OW that we have the complete story 
of Amundsen’s daring dash for the 
pole, it is clear that it was character- 

ized by the stubborn courage, resourceful- 
ness and determination with which the 
history of Arctic exploration is filled. Set 
somewhat off their course by the wind, they 
landed in a narrow lead of open water to 
make accurate observations of their posi- 
tion, impossible during flight. One plane, 
forced into a still narrower arm of the lead 
was wrecked by colliding with the ice pack. 
The other drove its nose into a hummock of 
ice at the end of the open water and was 
stuck so fast that the strength of the whole 
party was not sufficient to push it free. 
After seeing to the rescue of the crew of 
the wrecked plane, who had broken through 
the ice into the freezing water,—the tem- 
perature of the air was never much above 
zero and often far below it,—Amundsen set 
his men to work chipping away the hum- 
mock that held the other plane a prisoner. 
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They had only a two-pound safety axe or 
two and their sheath knives. They supple- 
mented this pitiful equipment with a knife 
blade lashed to a ski stick. The ice was 
almost as hard as steel, and it was soon ap- 
parent that it would be the work of days to 
free the plane. Everyone was put on half 
rations, and as time passed even that 
amount of food was reduced. 

At last the ice hummock was chipped 
away so that they could release the plane. 
But the whole lead of open water had by 
this time frozen over. They could only drag 
the plane on to the ice and try to prepare a 
sufficiently smooth runway to permit them 
to “take off” from the ice. There were a 
dozen big hummocks of ice to be leveled, 
each containing tons of ice. Weakened by 
exposure, by cold and by insufficient food, 
the men set grimly at work with their 
ridiculous tools to hack down these obstruc- 
tions. Two of them were seized with snow 
blindness, but they kept steadily at work. 

Cracks began to open in the ice, threat- 
ening to destroy the path they had opened 
with so much labor. Although the runway 
was still dangerously short, Amundsen de- 
termined to wait no longer. The six men 
crowded into the cockpit of the plane; the 
motors were set to running. Every man knew 
that if the plane had not risen clear of the 
ice at the end of the brief runway his life 
was forfeit. They were hundreds of miles 
from the nearest — source of supplies 
with neither food nor equipment for the 
journey. The engine roared, the plane 
slipped faster and faster along the ice, began 
to lift—and sailed over the nearest ice 
hummock, clear by inches. Then on through 
the fog and the sunshine to the North Cape 
of ~ serge ge 

That was a thrilling moment, when the 
plane began to move along the ice; it was as 
dramatic an episode as any in the long, 
picturesque story of heroism in the north. 
Amundsen failed to reach the pole; but he 
and his men-have given mankind another 
example of the unconquerable human spirit 
—that spirit which never rises to its supreme 
height till it is confronted with obstacles 
that seem almost too great to be overcome. 
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NARCISSUS IN QUARAN- 
TINE 


VERYONE who loves to raise the early 
spring flowers that grow from bulbs 
will be interested to know that after 

next December the government. will forbid 
the importation of any narcissus bulbs from 
Europe. That will mean an immediate 
diminution in the quantity, and also in the 
variety and quality, of ak bulbs offered for 
sale and a probable increase in the price of 
those that are to be had. We understand that 
the prohibition extends also to jonquils, 
daffodils, grape hyacinths and snowdrops. 

The Federal Horticultural Board is the 
agency that is enforcing this order, and the 
purpose of it is to guard against the intro- 
duction of certain insect pests that are often 
found on bulbs of the narcissus family im- 
ported from Holland or France. It is only 
another step in the campaign against the 
invasion of the country by foreign plant 
pests, which our unfortunate experience with 
the boll weevil, the chestnut blight, the San 
José scale and the gypsy moth has proved to 

necessary. 

Some people whose opinion has weight 
believe that the Horticultural Board has 
been too ready to exercise its power, and 
that it has excluded a good many plants 
without sufficient reason. They assert that 
something like a plant embargo is being 
enforced. Professor Hamblin of the Harvard 
University Botanic Garden is one. Discuss- 
ing this particular order against the nar- 
cissus, he declares that the pests in question 
are already in this country, and that they 
are more numerous on our native bulbs 
than on the foreign stock. He also wonders 
why, if the danger is so great, the board first 
announced its intention of excluding the 
narcissus in 1922 and then gave the nur- 
sery men three years to “adjust their 
business” to the new rules. During the last 
three years we have imported many million 
narcissus bulbs. Have they all been infested” 
Professor Hamblin seems to suspect that it 
is not only the protection of our native 
plants from insect pests but also a concealed 
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protection of the nursery industry in the 
United States that is intended. 

We have not the room to indicate all the 
arguments he advanced in a recent article 
in the Atlantic Monthly, nor those which at 
Chairman Marlatt of the Horticultural 
Board marshaled in his reply, published in 
the same magazine. With regard to the 
necessity of the particular order that ex- 
cludes narcissus bulbs, the two authorities \ 
differ flatly, and we have no knowledge of 
the question sufficient to decide between 
them. But since the matter, though not one 
of essential importance, nevertheless con- 
cerns several million Americans who are 
lovers of these charming flowers, we hope 
that means will be found to convince us all 
that this administrative order was only 
issued because it had become actually | 
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necessary. 
THE STARS THIS WEEK si 
NE of the notable astronomical events 
of the year occurs this week. The 
planet Mercury can be seen just after a I ] S O 
sunset. Mercury is not a sphere of hot gas 
like the stars, but a solid ball less than 
half the diameter of the earth. It travels e ® 
round our sun four times a year, at a 
distance about a third of the distance from 
the earth to the sun. So its sunshine must 
4 —_ —_ as oo ours: —— —— 
these July days! ercury is the planet 9 ° sii 
nearest to the sun, and that is the reason Chrysler . ve app oo and ee 1 a ge 
it is generally so difficult to see. Venus comes has always ad a particular appeal to t art of t 
next, then the earth, and then Mars. Those| American boy, but never has this feeling been so definitely 
planets have been arranged this week for) reflected as in this impulsive letter from David Craig, Jr., 


. oro shows how the western| # Student at Woodberry Forest School to his mother. 





horizon looks on the evening of July 23, just 

at sunset. The sun has 
nd gone down at the point 
indicated by the long 
arrow. Mars is indi- 
cated by the A (the 


oY 
x 
Greek name is Ares): 
at sunset hold your 
— arm out at full length 


and find this planet a 
little more than a palm’s breadth above 
the horizon. Venus (V) is a scant palm’s 
breadth farther, and ascant thumb’s breadth 
to the left is Mercury. Venus is the most 
brilliant of the three and is the first one 
you will see. Up to the left from Mercury 
Is a first-magnitude fixed star, Regulus (R), 
and just above Regulus is the crescent 
moon, 

They will not stay this way long. Follow- 
ing the setting sun, they all swing down in 
the direction indicated by the long arrow; 
its length indicates how far they move each 
hour after sunset. The next evening the 
pattern will be changed somewhat. Each 
planet will be displaced as indicated by the 
short arrow; so Mercury will come closer to 
Regulus and pass it by the end of the week. 
The moon moves fastest of all. It travels in 
the same direction the planets are now 
going, but goes in an hour as far as any of 
them goes in a day; in a day the moon goes 
as far as the length of the long arrow, 
but in the opposite direction. If Thursday 
evening is cloudy, make these changes in 
the diagram before you begin to look. To 
watch the sky each night just now will 
give you a good idea why the old Greeks 
colied the planets “the wanderers.” 


‘mu 








Next Week 


Hippen Tatent, by Gertrude 
West 
A Wakervut Nicut, dy C. A. 
Stephens 
Lapy Carrutuers, by Kathe- 
rine M. Harbaugh 
Chapter Five 
Tue Reset, dy Nancy Byrd 
Turner 
An Illustrated Poem 
A Biccer Man Tuan Orrto 


Scuwartz, by Russell Gor- 
don Carter 























Dear Mother: 


We are having fine weather here now. I 
shot a few holes of golf today and it started 
me thinking about Blowing Rock. Believe 
me, I surely will be glad to get back up 
there once more. 


Mother, since you want to learn to drive, 
I have conceived a wonderful idea. It is 
mighty hard work for a lady to drive a large 
car—especially an old one. Anyway, it does 
not look fitting, someway or other, to see a 
pretty lady sitting behind the big steering 
wheel of an old ark-like bus, striving with 
all her might to change gears neatly and 
still turn the corner and not hit the car 
parked across the street. 


Absolutely no need for such hard labor for 
that beautiful lady, when those sporty 
Chryslers only cost about a thousand 
smackers and a set of tires for the old ark. 


That dainty steering wheel takes you round 
the corner like a “Flexible Flyer,” while the 
gears slip into place almost of their own 
accord. Pushing in the clutch is just like 
stepping into an angel food cake. 


You know how well you like good brakes 
that do not sound like a young foundry, 
when you stop suddenly. You just cannot 
imagine what a convenience those hydrau- 
lic, four-wheel brakes are. As they are self- 


Woodberry Forest School, 
Woodberry Forest, Virginia. 


adjusting, all you need to do when they 
become loose is to give that little pump 
under the hood about three pushes. No 
grease or oil about it. Don’t even take off 
those white kid gloves. 


Aside from being the easiest car to drive 
there is, it is the sportiest, classiest car out, 
and easy to clean. I never saw one look 
dirty, and goodness knows that Dalton’s 
was never cleaned. 


Looks!! Myconscience!! When you drive 


up to the party with that joy chariot full of 
colorful dresses, people will think Caesar is 
having another triumph. 


When you run up behind Sis, on the way 
to Charlotte, and then step on that perfectly 
adjusted throttle, the little blue baby-doll 
will glide by like the Danube, just as smooth. 


What a whale of a difference a few bones 
can make!! This is the kind of a car you 
like to make an impression in. 


What we all need—Should have! Real class! 
Action! A Thousand Bucks! A Set of “Ark” 
Tires! Economy! No Trouble! Safety! 
Looks! Comfort Supreme! (Low Wheel 
Base Explains) CHRYSLER! 


For everyone—the anxious ones at home 
and the joyous riders. Think it over folks! 
Think it over! Love to all. 


David 


Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown- 

Imperial actively priced from $1395 to $2195, f. o. b. Detroit subject to current government tax 

There are oo dealers and oogtee Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position 
to ext i of ti 








about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


INSURANCE 
Chrysler motor cars are now delivered insured for one 
year at full factory list price against fire and theft. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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PERSISTENCY - - > Verse and Illustration by L. J. Bridgman 


ARK to the oriole! What is he 
singing— 


There where his hammocky nest is 
a-swinging? 


‘Brothers, come see it! I’ve hit on the 
best, 

The dearest and sweetest of all styles of 
nest! 


A Little Girl With a 
Big Name 


By Janet Ghomas Van Osdel 
| Bewiy owe MARY JONES walked 


slowly down the street on a rustlin 

carpet of red and yellow leaves. She did 
not kick the leaves as she walked along, which 
showed that she was thinking hard. This is what 
she was thinking: 

‘I am a new child going to a new school to a 
new teacher. No one in this whole town knows my 
name, and I might as well change it to one that is 
pretty, and that you can say all at once. (She meant 
a one-syllable name, but she was not acquainted 
with syllables yet.) Joy is a nice, singing, easy-to- 
say name, and my last name must be lovely, too.”’ 

She looked about her and gave a little hop of 
delight. 

‘“*Sunshine!’’ she cried. ‘“That’s the loveliest, 


singingest thing I see. Joy Sunshine—that’ll be . 


my name, and when Teacher says, ‘What's your 
name, little girl?’ I'll say, ‘It’s Joy Sunshine,’ and 
then everybody’ll call me that, and there won't be 
any Mehetabel Mary Jones any more except in 
Grandma's house. And Grandma’s so deaf that 
nobody’ll talk to her, and if ever they do she won't 
know what they're talking about.”’ 

So when Teacher—a lovely person with pink 
cheeks and a blue dress to match her blue, blue eyes 
—said, ‘‘What’s your.name, little girl?’’ the little 
girl said, ‘‘Joy Sunshine!’’ And Teacher’s face 
crinkled up in a laugh, and she said, ‘‘Really? 
That's almost too good to be true.’’ But almost 
anything can be true in names; so she wrote ‘‘Joy 
Sunshine’’ down in her red book. 

All of the children made much of Joy Sunshine 
that day—and she thought it was because her name 
was Joy Sunshine, and not because she was new. 
They let her lead in the games; one fat, black-eyed 
girl gave her the last of her lollypop to suck, and a 
white-headed little boy gave her a small apple with 
a worm in it. She was so excited that her brown 
eyes shone like two stars, and her cheeks were like 
red roses. 

But when Joy Sunshine was alone on the long 
road home, to the little brown house that a second 
cousin had Jeft the grandmother, and that stood 
away beyond where any of the other children lived, 
a queer feeling came over her. She felt very Meheta- 
belish and not a bit Joy Sunshinyish. Teacher might 
not know, and the children might not know, and 
no one in the whole town might know, that she 
wasn't really Joy Sunshine but just plain Mehetabel 
Mary Jones; but she herself knew. And she knew 
that she had told Teacher a story. She had a per- 
fectly dreadful feeling. 


It will rock you to sleep and protect your 
young, 

And the cats cannot get it up high where 
it’s hung!”’ 


Thus the oriole sings, but the other birds 
never 

Build just as he builds, though he is very 
clever. 





The minute Grandma, in her white cap and 
mended black silk dress with the real lace necker- 
chief and pink cameo brooch, opened the door, she 
cried, ‘Why, Mehetabel Mary Jones, are you sick?”’ 


Then the oriole sings with a furious 
passion: 

‘The very best ever! ’Twill soon be the 
fashion!’ 


And so he’s been singing with hopes and 
with fears, 

He and his fathers for thousands of 
years. 


“Kind of,’’ said Mehetabel Mary Jones in a tiny 
voice. 

‘*Been eating something you shouldn't have?” 
asked Grandma. ‘‘You go and lie down a spell.”’ 

If only she had had to carry in wood or pare 
potatoes, anything to make her forget! But when 
Grandma said, ‘“‘Lie down,”’ to a child the child 
lay down. 

In her little room on her little bed, Mehetabel 
Mary Jones lay, watching the white muslin curtain 
move in the gentle breeze and feeling worse and 
worse. 

A little later, when she sat across from Grandma 
at the table eating her bread and milk out of a blue 
and white bowl, she said, ‘‘Grandma, would it be 
wicked to say your name was something else?”’ 

‘A ticket for what?’’ asked Grandma. 

Mehetabel Mary Jones did not try to talk any 
more, for she knew that she could not make her 
deaf grandmother understand. 

When she went to bed the sick feeling was still 
with her, only more so, and she could not sleep. 
At last she said to the ceiling of the little white 
room, ‘It was lovely to be poy Sunshine, but it’s 
horrid for such a lovely child as Joy Sunshine to 
have to live with Mehetabel Mary Jones that tells 
stories. I expect that tomorrow I'll just have to be 
Mehetabel Mary Jones again."’ 

When she decided that she fell fast asleep. 

She was at school early the next morning. 
Teacher was already there in a pink dress exactly 
the color of her cheeks. Mehetabel Mary Jones 
hated more than ever to tell her, for she felt sure 
that such a beautiful teacher could not love a girl 
who had pretended to be a lovely person like Joy 
Sunshine when she was really only Mehetabel 
Mary Jones. 

But she walked bravely to the desk. When she 
reached it what she wanted to say wouldn't come. 
She stood first on one foot and then the other, and 
knotted her handkerchief. 

‘Well, dear,’’ said Teacher. 

“Please, I'm n-not truly J-Joy Sunshine. I just 
pretended I was because I wanted a singing kind of 
name. I hate Mehetabel Mary Jones—it’s so-so-so 
scrubby!’’ 

To her own surprise, she began to cry,—great 
big tears that were so very wet that the knotted 
hiandkerchief couldn't dry them,—and Mehetabel 
Mary Jones found her face buried in something soft 
and smelling of flowers. She knew it must be 
Teacher's handkerchief. 

‘Really!’ said Teacher. “I wonder—are you 
named for your grandmother?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, and that’s why I've always got to 
give all of it. She says she wants it exactly like hers, 
so’s there’ll be another Mehetabel Mary Jones when 
she’s gone.” = 

“‘Did you ever hear of Jemima Josephine Martin? 
asked Teacher. 


‘Lots of times. All the stories Grandma ever 
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does tell me are about herself and 
Jemima Josephine Martin. She was—' 

‘She is my grandmother, and I’m 
named for her, and that makes us 
almost related. And I used to think 
it was terrible to have to be Jemima 
Josephine—and then I thought maybe 
if I was very nice people would like 
the name—’ 

“I do! You are!’’ cried Mehetabel 
Mary Jones. 

‘“‘Won’t my grandmother be happy 
over this! I'm going home with you 
after school and arrange with your 
grandmother to spend tomorrow at 
our house, and then after a. you 
will go home with me for sup 

“But Grandma’s terribly ar} and 
she doesn’t go anywhere because of it. 
She broke her trumpet, and we haven't 
any money to get her another,” said 
Mehetabel Mary. 

“And there’s grandfather's expen- 
sive eat-piece waiting to be used! She'll 
hear almost everything when she wears 
that.”” 

Mehetabel Mary Jones squirmed 
happily. “If I hadn’t turned into 
Mehetabel Mary Jones again, we 
shouldn’t have known we were re- 
lations, should we?”’ she said. ‘‘I don’t 
mind a speck being Mehetabel Mary 
Jones now. 

“Well, sometimes I’m going to call 
you Joy ‘Sunshine because I love that 
too,’ said Teacher. 


v v 


DID YOU EVER? 
By Pringle Barret 


Uncie GEORGE, 

Chester found a penny 

In the middle of the street. 
Chester says he wants to buy 
A lollipop to eat. 

Uncle George, 

Chester found a bright, new, 
Very shiny penny; 

I didn’t 

Find any. 


Uncle George, 
Did you 
Ever find a penny? 


v v 
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HERE are still a 
‘te copies of the 

Tree Song for 
children obtainable at 
The Companion office. 
Upon receipt of five cents 
in stamps the Editor of 
the Children’s Page will 
be glad to send a copy. 
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TRAVEL 
By Hugh Fitz 
Litre Jenny Flyn 
Says 


She has often been 
Down to the station 


11. 
Where the trains come in! tient. 
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“6he Old Door-Bell 


By Edna Randolph Worrell 


UR front door-bell is not 
() at all 
Like any one’s I know. 
There's just a big white china knob 
To pull, and then let go, 
And off it jangles down the hall 
A dozen times or so. 


To guess who rings is lots of fun! 

"Most always I can tell 

The gentle hand of company 

From one with things to sell; 

And folks with questions make it 
sound 


Just like the fire-bell. 


But when it rings, and rings, and 
rings, 

Until you hold your breath 

And peep out through the parlor 
blinds 

Because you're scared to death, 

And then go stamping to the door 

To brave the thing you'll meet 

A-waiting on the step outside 

With strangely shuffling feet, 

There's not a soul in sight! Except 

Some boys — way down the street! 








Answers to Puzzles in July 9 Issue 
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2. It spells ‘‘clock” forty-eight times, 
twice every hour. At twelve minutes past each 
hour the letter L is in proper position for 
spelling it with the upper C, and at half past 
it is in proper position for spelling it with the 
lower letter C. 





3. Seven. 
4. Colony (Col., O., N. Y.) 
5. 1. Sain at. 2. Blame—able—m! 
3. Seethe—see—the. 
6. 1. Astronomers 
2. Catalogues 
3. Impatient 
4. Masquerade 
5. Midshipman 
6. Parishioners 
7. Parliament 
8. Penitentiary 
9. Telegraphs 


. Presbyterian 
. Revolution 
. Radical reform 
. Sweetheart 
. Matrimony 
5. Melodrama 
3. Immediately 
. Old England 
. Elegant 


If this thin pin is still sticking Jim, I will 
and his thick silk shirt. 


8. Hail, hail, hale. 
Penn, pen, pen. 
Rite, write, wright, right. 
Sole, sole, soul. 
Seine, seine, sane. 
Rein, rain, reign. 
Pole, pole, poll (s). 
Key, key, quay. 
Bare, bear, bear. 
Air, ere, heir. 
Bow, bough, bow. 
Pear, pair, pare. 


9. Cuarues Dickens. 1. Hands. 2. Click. 
3. Seer. 
10. Sandpiper. 
1. Content. 2. Potent. 3. Latent. 4. 


5. Malcontent. 6. Patent. 


The Enemy in Your Mouth 
and how to fight it 


Stop the film on teeth and 
you’ll avoid tooth trouble. 
Mail the coupon, learn how 


E offer every boy and girl who 

reads this magazine a free 10- 
day tube of Pepsodent. It’s the new 
scientific toothpaste which removes 
the film from teeth. This film is the 
enemy in your mouth. 


It’s the film on teeth which makes 
them look cloudy and dingy when 
they ought to be glistening and white. 


It’s the film on teeth which starts 
decay. It’s the film on teeth which 
collects and holds germs which may 
make you really ill. 


Ordinary brushing doesn’t ade- 
quately combat it. It clings too closely. 
It must be removed in a gentle yet 
a way. This is what Pepsodent 

oes. 


Try Pepsodent this way 


Before you use Pepsodent the first 
time, run your tongue over your teeth. 
You'll feel the film plainly, just as you 
feel it now. 


Then clean your teeth thoroughly 





Péepsadéent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 





Endorsed by 
World’s Dental Authorities 





with Pepsodent, and when you're 
through make the tongue test again. 
You'll find that your teeth feel lovely, 
and smooth, like polished ivory. 


Clean your teeth with Pepsodent 
every night and every morning for 
ten days. Each day they’ll feel better 
and look nicer. 


When the ten days are up and your 
trial tube is gone, you won’t want to 
go back to your old teeth cleaning 
method. Then tell your mother that 
you want a big, full-size tube of Pep- 
sodent for yourself. She'll gladly get 
it for you, as she wants you to use it. 
She knows that pretty teeth and 
healthy teeth depend on proper care, 
and that proper care means Pepsodent. 





FREE—Mail this for 10-Day Tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 824, 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
Chitago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Send to: 





Only one tube to a family 
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The Hayes Method for Asthma 
and Hay-Fever 


TheR *. As A, dof S ful T: 


For particulars of the Hayes Method and reports of cured 
cases, young and old, address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-252. 
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SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information 
to parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 


























GIRLS’ SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP KNOLLMERE Fairhaven, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S SUMMER SCHOOLS 

KNOX SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Bradford, Mass. 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 

ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL Manlius, New York 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


SWEDISH HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Brooklyn, New York 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Detroit, Mich. 
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37] WITH A SOLE: 4 
BOYS! EarnVacation Money! 


The GITSNIFE; sharp as razor; flat as key; everybody 
uses; sells on sight 25 cents. Attractive Display Card. 
containing dozen, $2.00 postpaid. Talk it over = 
Specialty Products Co., Cedai 





Father and ae 
St., Hillside, N. J. 


Can you afford to MER? 
TAM! STUTTER | 
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Fie LEWIS INSTITUTE 


Storekeeper tor STOVINK “iimay.”° 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. <a. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
157 Stimson Avenue 











SAIL 


YOUR ROWBOAT. Sail and centerboard outfit 
$10. Graham Centerboard Mfg., Harbor Springs, Mich. 
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THE CLAM DIGGER 


By Harry R. Peterson 
~~ 





I know the flats and weedy beach, 
Each sunken bar and scallop bed, 
Each hidden cove and shallow reach 
From harbor mouth to harbor head; 
For ninety minutes of the day 

The channels share their wealth with me, 
From quiet ebb of marshy bay 

To half-tide from the open sea. 
This is my day; what other men 
Can barely do in hours more 

I must accomplish only then 

On frozen sand and icy shore. 


I fear no wind nor breaker’s foam; 
No cold, no storm can hold me back; 

I row out from my shanty home 
Through darting flaw and tidal pack 
To dig in silent, frosted sands 

Where bitter winds strike sharp and deep 
That lash the face and numb the hands 
And chill the very heart to sleep. 

But underneath, a mighty band, 

Six inches down, awaits my wish— 
The countless treasures of the sand, 

My clams and yellow razor fish. 


My riches need no lock nor key; 

A friend, all-powerful and tried, 
Keeps watch upon my stores for me 
And sinks them deep in swirling tide, 
Sobs underneath my cabin floor, 
Creeps close beside me in the night, 
Greets me each morning at my door, 
Controls my work, my time, my sight. 
Here is my home, here will I stay, 
And, ever near, the tide and I, 

Who love and understand the bay, 
Will work together till I die. 





JACK MINER’S RELIGION 


VERYBODY in Canada knows Jack 
Miner; the fame of his bird sanctuary has 
gone far and wide. Every spring hundreds 

of wild geese and ducks call to see Mr. Miner 
at his comfortable home on the shore of Lake 
Erie, where they remain for a few weeks before 
continuing their journey to the far north.‘These 
visitors are hospitably entertained and fed, 
and there is excellent proof that they remember 
the kindness of their host, for many of them 
come season after season. 

Jack Miner loves boys as well as birds. He 
likes to mingle with them and minister to 
their happiness. He has a class of boys in the 
Methodist Sunday school, but he interests 
himself in the lads of the whole neighborhood, 
for he believes that they need something more 
than religious instruction on Sunday. He knows 
that. growing boys must have some sort of 
recreation and believes that it should be pro- 
vided for them under favorable conditions. 

To encourage good, clean sport he has set 
apart about three acres of the best land on his 
farm as a baseball ground to be used by the 
young men and boys of the neighborhood and 
on this land he has built a clubhouse for the 
boys, with a cook stove, a fireplace and a bath- 
room. 

There is a story about Jack Miner that is 
worth repeating. A year or two ago he called 
upon his pastor with the request that his name 
be taken off the church roll. “I am not fit to 
be a member of the church,” he said. 

‘‘What has happened to make you say that?” 
asked the preacher. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Miner, “‘it’s like this. 
Yesterday afternoon I had a bit of difference 
with a man who came to my tile yard, and some 
warm words followed. To be perfectly frank 
about it, I got quite angry and came within 
an inch of striking him. I don’t think any man 
who gets into a temper like that should belong 
to the church.” 

“What was it,” said the dominie, “that 
actually kept you from hitting the other man, 
when you felt so much like it?” 

‘‘Why, the fact that I was a member of the 
church restrained me. I knew it wouldn’t do 
for a church member and a Sunday-school 
teacher to use physical force.” 

“Really, now, wasn’t that splendid!”’ replied 
the pastor. “Your church membership was 
worth something, wasn’t it? It kept you from 
engaging in a disgraceful fight; and yet you 
want to give it up.” 

“I see the point,’’ exclaimed Miner. “You 
don’t need to say another word. Let my name 
stay on the record.” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Those who know him hope that his name will 
long remain there. Certainly his influence will 
abide for many a year in the community where 
his kindness and brotherly love have been so 
beautifully manifested. 
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DISCOVERED 


LL day long Doris kept her face bright and 
her voice clear. It was part of “playing 
the game”’; she and Dr. Christie had had 

a long talk about it all after the accident, and 
he had told her that “keeping bright’’ would be 
the hardest part of the long battle—harder 
than giving up things or bearing the pain. He 
knew his girl. As she listened, the look that the 
doctor was watching for came into Doris’s eyes. 

“I’m not going to whine,” she promised. 
“But you’ve got to help me. Promise me that 
you'll tell me straight out if you see me be- 
ginning to slump!” 

The doctor nodded—a brief matter-of-fact 
nod, but Doris knew that he was satisfied. 

“All right, young lady. It’s a bargain, and 
I’m going to be a strict overseer—I promise 
you that.” 

So Doris was upon her mettle and guarded 
the days—those long days with so many empty 
hours in spite of a thousand kindnesses—with 
a fierce pride. But if the days were long, the 
nights were endless, and it was then that she 
gave way. It wasn’t the pain or the good times 
she was missing, she told herself; it was the 
not being of any use in the world—just being 
a burden all the time. 

The doctor drew it out of her presently; his 
keen eyes had seen signs that did not match 
the brave days, and he made her own up. His 
response was sharp. 

“Well, why don’t you stop it then?” 

“Stop what?” Doris exclaimed in hurt 
amazement. 

“Being useless. You’ve got a brain—that 
isn’t in a plaster cast. Set it to work.” 

Doris stared at him, too astonished to an- 
swer. 

“Certainly,” he said, as if she had spoken. 
“Everybody can who puts his mind on it. 
You have lots of callers, and they all want 
things. The good business man—or woman— 
is the one who discovers a demand and then 
goes to work to meet it. I’d go into business if 
I were you.” 

After the doctor had gone, Doris lay think- 
ing. Could she? How could she? Then the 
telephone rang beside her bed. 

“Doris,” Agnes Clayton’s worried voice 
called, ‘“‘can you tell me some good books to 
buy for Christmas? You read so much, and 
I haven’t a minute—”’ 

“Why of course!’’ Doris’s voice fairly sang 
back. “I'll make you a list and call you up 
tonight.” 

It was a happening that started her, but 
once started, as Doris explained to the doctor, 
“you couldn’t stop me.” People came to her 
about clothes because, lying there, she had time 
to think out pretty ideas; they came to get her 
to help plan luncheons and entertainments. 
She was always hearing of people who could 
help other people who wanted help. 

“In short, I run an information bureau,” 
she told the doctor gayly, one day. ‘I’m the 
great putting-two-and-two-togetherer of this 
town. It’s lots of fun!” 

The doctor nodded kindly. He had known 
that Doris would find her way. 
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USING JUDGMENT 
"Yeu sir,” said Mr. Hoskins, “I believe in 


a man’s bein’ obligin’ an’ helpful to his 
fellow men. I’m always willin’ to pick a 
burr offen a dog’s tail if it’s troublin’ him, but 
I try to see to it that the dog don’t bite me while 
I’m doin’ it. There’s such a thing as usin’ 
jedgment. 
“What now? Why, nothin’ much. Only I 
was thinkin’ ’bout somethin’ that happened 
when I was up to the city last week. ’Twas 


one o’ them days when the streets are slippery - 


after a rain. I was jest goin’ down through 
Park Square when a hoss fell down. He was a 
big feller,—must ’a’ weighed fifteen hundred or 
more,—and he was hitched to one o’ them big, 
two-wheeled city dump carts. 

“Well, you know how quick a city crowd’ll 
gather when a hoss falls down. ’T'wa’n’t two 
minutes ‘fore people was four or five rows deep, 
pushin’ and shovin’ and lookin’ over each 
other’s shoulders. The driver had got down and 
grabbed the hoss’s head, and another feller 
was tryin’ to undo the harness. I noticed him, 
’cause he started in just as soon as the hoss 
fell. He was a nice-dressed little chap, with 
spats and a derby hat and one o’ them light- 
colored overcoats; and he had a little leather 
handbag that he set down on the curbstone 
before he started in to help. 

“The first thing he did was to grab one o’ the 
trace chains an’ try to get it offen the tug hook. 
He couldn’t get a good grip on it, ’cause it was 
slippery. Guess he didn’t notice that what 
made it slippery was a lot of axle grease that 
somebody had daubed on to it to keep the 
hook from chafing. Anyway, he just wiped 
his hands on his coat, absent-minded like, 
without lookin’. Course it left the mark of 
every finger, plain as printin’. 

‘‘But he was a helpful sort, for he went right 
to it again. He’d just got a good holt on the 
britchin’ an’ was pullin’ like a pup on a root 
when his foot slipped and he went head first 


into the thill. That made his nose bleed con- 
sid’able. 

“While he was pickin’ himself up the hoss 
made a move that kinder startled him, so’t he 
jumped. That joggled his hat off, and before he 
could reach it the hoss rolled on it. Twas a 
nice-lookin’ hat, too. Looked like a new one. 

“He ought to have quit then, but I s’pose he 
wanted to get what was left of his hat, anyway. 
’T any rate, just as he reached for it the hoss 
started to get up. The critter had got kinder 
excited by that time and was thrashin’ about 
consid’able, and just as the little feller stretched 
for’ard for his hat the hoss’s off hind hoof—it 
was about as big as a marble-top table—took 
him full in the chest, and over he went on his 
back. For quite a spell the only sound he could 
make was a noise like bringing the pump in 
cold weather, but after he got his breath he was 
able to express himself some. I heard the am- 
bulance driver say when they lifted him in that 
he didn’t believe any ribs were broken. 

“What was his name? I didn’t find out. 
Anything in his hand bag to identify him? 
Well, there might ’a’ been,—prob’ly was,— 
but ye see somebody went off with his hand 
bag durin’ the excitement. I didn’t know but 
his name might be in his hat, an’ I looked, but 
it wa’n’t—nothing but the size. I noticed 
that. "T'was six an’ a half. 

‘As I said before, seems to me a man might 
use jedgment even in bein’ helpful.” 
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HIS VANISHED PORTRAIT 


OHN SARGENT, the great American artist 
who recently died in London, was a man 
of fine character and marked individuality. 
But he had none of the erratic traits that 

one often associates with the artistic tempera- 
ment. Most of the stories that are told about 
him relate to his inability to flatter his sitters, 
or to endure flattery from his admirers. He 
had a frank and modest knowledge of his pow- 
ers; but he was the least vain of men. 

It was not so with Carolus Duran, the dis- 
tinguished French artist in whose studio 
Sargent worked in Paris before he had made a 
name for himself. Duran considered him as his 
most brilliant pupil and was proud of his 
prowess; but that the pupil should ever surpass 
the master was a notion that never entered 
his head. Duran was accustomed, in his own 
paintings, to ask his students now and then to 
pose as models for him, and such a request was 
looked upon rather as a compliment. Sargent, 
in particular, he often called upon, as the 
possessor of an unusually expressive and shape- 
ly pair, to pose for the hands. He did so readily; 
at first pleased, then good-natured, then patient, 
then much-enduring. For Duran continued 
his requests even after the young American 
had left the studio and set up for himself, and 
they could be complied with only at great 
personal inconvenience. At last, however, the 
day arrived when one interfered with a definite 
appointment with a sitter and had to be as 
politely as possible declined. Duran was dis- 
mayed—amazed—horrified—indignant. 

It happened that he was at that time en- 
gaged upon decorating the ceiling of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace and had introduced, among the 
figures and heads forming part of the design, 
portraits of a few of the handsomest and most 
promising of his pupils, Sargent among them. 
He made no secret of his feelings about that 
incredibly ungrateful young man, and a few 
days later a friend of both asked him: 

“Well, how is it with Sargent? Have you 
made it up? How is he?”’ 

“How is it with Sargent?’ echoed M. Duran, 
with a shrug and a sigh. “It’s all over, all 
over. I have been to the Luxembourg. I went 
and got a ladder, and I painted out his head!’’ 

The ceiling of the Luxembourg Palace is 
therefore unfortunately unadorned by any 
portrait of Sargent in his youth; but the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery cherishes among its treasures one 
of the most famous achievements of his matur- 
ity—the Carmencita—purchased by the French 
government. 
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SETTLING THE SCORE 
W:-. often hear tales of touching devotion 


between dumb animals, not only of the 
same family, but of different species as 
well. Less common, happily, are stories of 
animal friends, that, once inseparable, have 
come to hate each other with a hatred as deep 
as the unregenerate human being is capable of. 

One sultry afternoon, writes a contributor, 
my husband stopped our protesting little car 
before a picturesque old log house in northern 
Colorado to obtain water for our water bags 
and the radiator of the engine. 

A sturdy old man, seated on a cottonwood 
log, courteously invited us to help ourselves to 
the water in the old stone-walled well with its 
two wooden buckets. In a pole corral a hundred 
feet from the house a pretty brown horse was 
behaving as if possessed by an evil spirit; when 
he was not pawing the earth, stamping his feet, 
or tossing his head he was pacing back and 
forth like a caged lion. 

I watched the animal’s antics, while my 
husband drew the first bucket of water; then 
I remarked, sympathetically, ‘That poor 
animal wants his freedom.” 

“Freedom nothin’,” his master growled. 
“The murderin’ beast wants—’’ Just then the 
horse neighed, softly, coaxingly. The old man’s 
face darkened, and he shook a clenched fist at 
the horse. ‘‘Beg, drat ye, BEG! Beg till ye drop! 
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Nary another bite of oats will ye ever get! 
Beg! Beg! BEG! Ye fiend!” 

In answer to our amazed questions, he told 
the following story, after motioning us to 
share his seat on the cottonwood log. 

“The spring that hoss, Medley, was foaled, 
fifteen years ago this spring, a feller travelin’ 
through here gave me a Scotch collie, eight 
months old, named Dash. Smart? Say, that 
dog had more brains than lots of men. Smartest 
critter I ever saw, exceptin’ that pest over 
there.”’ He inclined his head towards the horse 
and spat contemptuously. 

“The colt and pup took to each other like 
a couple of kids, playin’ and even sleepin’ to- 
gether. Prettiest sight ye ever seed. Right from 
the start thet colt was a live one. He kicked 
the old gobbler halfway ’cross the corral before 
he was twenty-four hours old, jest because he 
strutted to nigh him.’’ His stern face lighted 
up with a boyish grin at the memory. 

“That colt was a wise one; would stand with 
his ears pricked forward watching me with 
those knowin’ eyes of his’n while I fastened 
the gate after leadin’ his mammy out, an’ then 
try to undo the gate with his teeth. An’ by the 
time he was six months old he was turning the 
button on the barn door with his teeth an’ 
openin’ the corral gate by pushing the latch 
bar back with his nose. 

“About that time I could see that the pup 
and the colt were not getting on so well. Every 
time Medley got into mischief Dash, who 
seemed to feel responsible for the colt’s doin’s, 
was right after him. Medley seemed to think 
the dog was buttin’ in where he had no business. 

“Time that hoss was growed up he was the 
plague of my life; kept me busy inventing new 
ways an’ means to fasten doors and gates. But 
the only way or place I could keep Medley, 
an’ know he would stay there, was in a box 
stall. Many a night when Dash gave the alarm 
I’ve crawled out of bed, grabbed my old shot- 
gun an’ swore I'd kill the pest, but—well—I 
never could pull the trigger. Ye see under the 
saddle or in the collar he was willin’ an’ honest. 
*Sides, the boys all swore by him. 

“But how that dog an’ hoss came to hate 
each other! I’ve seed ’em fight fer hours, Med- 
ley bitin’, strikin’ an’ kickin’, tryin’ to tramp 
the dog to death under his feet, Dash barkin’ 
an’ waitin’ a chance to run in an’ nip his heels. 
In those days Dash was boss. It didn’t matter 
if Medley had turned all the stock into the 
grain fields; back into his stall Medley had to 
go before Dash would help me with the stock. 

“When Dash began to stiffen up I tied him 
up o’ nights. But two years ago Dash went 
deaf and blind; still if he caught Medley’s 
scent he would growl, an’ if Medley seed him 
he would paw an’ snort, like the dog was some 
wild beast. Well, sir, fer two years I fed an’ 
tended that dog like a child, never ‘lowin’ him 
out of the yard, fer fear what might happen. 

“Tother night some one left the yard gate 
open an’—it happened! I buried him out there!” 

He pointed to a little mound of fresh earth, 
and his face worked. Just then the horse 
neighed again, and before we could find the 
right words to express our sympathies his 
master stalked away, muttering, ‘‘Shet up, 
drat ye; I’m a fetchin’ yer oats.” 
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AN ESKIMO BANQUET 


E Eskimos, Mr. Frank E. Kleinschmidt 
states in a recent interesting article in 
Asia, start out breakfastless when they 

go hunting the seal. It was twenty below zero 
on the morning when he rose early to accom- 
pany his friend and host, Ipnorak, a mighty 
hunter, and he admits that he yearned for at 
least a cup of coffee—for a taste—for a sip. 
But no! It would have been against the code. 
The hunter who hunts fasting is believed to 
be fiercer, more determined, surer of success. 
Perhaps he is. Anyway, the fixed rule is first 
catch your seal. Then eat. 

They were fortunate that day. They caught 
an ugruk,—a great bearded seal, weighing over 
a thousand pounds,—and there was great 
rejoicing on their return to the village. Couriers 
were dispatched from house to house, inviting 
everybody to the feast. 

The banquet was a sight in itself. Some score 
of persons of all ages from four to sixty fell on 
the seal meat, which was cut, distributed in 
strips and demolished, every morsel that was 
edible. They all sat round in the open on the 
frozen snow and ate the meat just as it was 
cut from the frozen joints. In this way the 
Arctic natives prefer to eat meat—and indeed 
fish also. ' 

The children were extraordinarily well- 
behaved, as all Eskimo youngsters appear to 
be. And there is a reason. The belief of the 
Eskimos in the reincarnation of departed spirits 
precludes all chastisement of their progeny. 
The child born today is verily believed to 
embody, without regard to sex, the spirit of the 
relative last deceased. Often I have had a smal! 
boy presented to me by a fond parent as “my 
grandmother,” or a little girl as “my late 
uncle.” Hence an erring child is corrected only 
by a shake of the head, a grunt, a wrinkling o! 
the parent’s nose. It is sufficient. 

As part of the festivities after dinner there 
was a game of football on the ice. Everybody 
took part, young and old, from little Kopuk, in 
his snow-white raiment made of, the skin 0! 
the winter hare, to old Anok, the sixty-year-old 
grandam of the family, who, by the way, 
kicked off. 
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The ball is made of reindeer hide stuffed 
with hair. The rules of the game, if any, are 
obscure. But there is a great deal of dashing 
hither and yon and laughter and rolling on the 
frozen snow. It might almost seem that this 
display of animal spirits in action is Nature’s 
subconscious method of aiding these people 
to digest their terrific meal of raw seal meat. 
The women are quite as active and agile as 
the men, and they also indulge in merrymaking 
among the pressure-ridges or wherever they 
come across an ice ramp that offers a chance 
for tobogganing. Up they scramble to the 
crest, and helter-skelter down they come, 
screeching and laughing, usually head foremost. 
The Eskimos are a marvelously merry people 
and ever ready for a good laugh. 
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SEA COOKS AND SEA FOOD 


HE profession of sea cook is one that has 

always been looked upon with profound 

contempt by the rest of the seafaring 
community, admits Miss Cicely Fox Smith, 
that sailor-souled English lady who has made 
herself a recognized authority on matters 
pertaining to ships and the sea. ‘‘Old Slush” 
and “‘Grub-Spoiler’’ were the uncomplimentary 
nicknames bestowed upon him; and the familiar 
old chanty Paddy Doyle’s Boots further attests 
the usual attitude of crews in the cheerful lines, 


We'll all throw dirt at the coo-ook 
And pay Paddy Doyle for his boots! 


The sea-cook, she explains, is the sea-going 
equivalent of the mother-in-law. He is the 
preordained and perpetual butt of ridicule and 
abuse. That he should have become so is not 
surprising. To begin with, he was provided 
often with the poorest and scantiest materials. 
Burgoo and dog’s-body were simply euphe- 
misms for cabin scraps; hard-tack and salt junk 
were unobjectionable, but wearisome, served 
plain; cracker hash united them in a baked 
form. Dandy-funk was also made of hard-tack, 
pounded very fine with a belaying pin, mixed 
into a sort of paste with jam or treacle and 
cooked on the galley stove into a sort of pud- 
ding. Duff—plum duff or fig duff—was a boiled 
suet pudding with dried fruit added. 

Often a bad cook made the sailor’s food 
nearly uneatable; “he might not know a sauce- 
pan from a kettle, but, once he had got his 
job, the unfortunate crew would have to put 
up with his experiments for the rest of the 
voyage.’’ The usual thing in extreme cases was 
for the whole watch to commit their food 
untasted to the deep, choosing for the ceremony 
a moment when the skipper could not fail to 
witness it. He would then be compelled to 
admit that the grievance was a genuine one, 
since hungry men do not go without a meal 
unless for good and sufficient reason. But even 
if the cook were disgraced and sent forward, it 
was rare good luck if there chanced to be any- 
one among the crew who could do better. 

Times have changed, and there is a vast 
improvement in the variety and quality of the 
food at sea, even on the humblest vessels. And 
there are, ashore, schools where aspiring sea 
cooks may learn the trade. In a few years, 
perhaps, it will be no longer the direst insult 
a sailorman can hurl at a despised enemy to 
call him a ‘‘son of a sea cook.” 

But, amusingly enough, there are still a 
few tough old salts who do not appreciate the 
change. 

The old sailor—conservative in this as in 
all things—strongly resented any attempt to 
interfere with his food. You might try to make 
his diet more varied and attractive if you chose. 
He didn’t mind. But he had got to have his 
“viggy duff”? on the proper day, or else the 
fat was in the fire! 

“These 'ere calavances and such are all very 
very well. But where’s my duff?” 
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FAST OR FEAST 


HE COMPANION recently published 

some amusing instances of the futile efforts 

of the luxurious British nobility of fifty 
years ago when they attempted to economize. 
Mrs. Mary MacCarthy, in A Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Childhood, shows that similar attempts 
in much more modest establishments could 
be almost equally helpless and absurd. Her 
mother was a brilliant woman of unusual social 
gifts; her father was the warden of Eton 
College. The household accounts were kept in 
an imposing tome nicknamed Le Grand Livre. 
After some particularly lavish expenditure, 
this book would be produced and possible 
retrenchments considered in family council. 

‘At these conferences,’’ records his daughter, 
“my father, at other times vague and generous, 
would put on a rapid, practical manner aad, 
holding up Le Grand Livre some distance from 
his gold eyeglasses, he would note such minute 
matters as, for instance, that we had had forty 
Camembert cheeses in ten weeks: that must 
cease. My mother would then say that this 
was perfectly absurd; that he understood noth- 
ing; that when the Russian ambassador had 
come to luncheon unexpectedly the day before 
the cheese had most economically saved the 
situation. 

“Well, then, wine? The wine for dinner 
parties was a great expense. But no; it was 
tenerally considered in those days that a dinner 
without wine must be dull; guests could not be 
expected to sparkle upon plain water. 





“My mother would then suggest that all 
animals and birds should be instantly put 
down: dogs ate bones; cats drank milk; birds 
cracked hemp. ‘Now the parrot really is an 
expense,’ I remember her saying, and, drawing 
Le Grand Livre to herself, she read out, ‘June— 
birdseed, corn, sand. July—corn. August— 
hemp, corn.’ My father, who, she knew per- 
fectly well, particularly liked the parrot, turned 
impatiently from her irony to lead the attack 
himself. And so they would go on, detail after 
detail proving indispensable.” 

he expensive parrot and also the dogs and 
cats remained undisturbed, but, although there 
was more laughter evoked than financial 
understanding, a brief season of violent economy 
usually followed each council. It might last 
several weeks; then a telegram would announce 
the coming visit of some delightful and dis- 
tinguished guest, or it might be simply the 
occurrence of a lovely spring day with a sense 
of festivity in the air, and ‘‘suddenly chicken 
and ices would be ordered and lobster and 
mayonnaise set in again, not to go out until the 
next financial crisis.” These amusing alter- 
nations were so well understood among friends 
of the family that they would ask of each 
other, ‘‘Was it fast or feast at The Cloisters 
when you were last there?” 
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ONE OF BARNUM’S TRICKS 


HERE are many stories—some apocry- 

phal no doubt, but all amusing—about 

the great showman, P. T. Barnum. For 
one of them Mr. Moreton Frewen, the English 
economist, is responsible. 

Once, he says, on arriving in New York he 
found the city placarded by Barnum with 
huge posters announcing that the last of the 
buffalo herds, brought from Montana, would 
be on view in his New Jersey show on a certain 
day. At that time the only way of getting 
from New York to New Jersey was by taking 
one of a fleet of huge steam ferries that plied 
to and fro across the Hudson River. 

The day arrived, and such a vast throng 
crowded the ferries that, although the fare— 
normally twenty-five cents—was doubled, 
there was still barely standing room on the 
boats. When the great show was crammed to 
its extreme capacity Barnum himself an- 
nounced through a megaphone that the buffalo 
herd had stampeded when only a few miles 
away at Trenton, but that every disappointed 
sightseer there would receive back his entrance 
fee as he went out through the turnstiles. He 
hoped that a free view of his beasts and of the 
tattooed lady would compensate them for 
their disappointment. 

A little later it leaked out that the shrewd 
showman had hired all the ferry boats that 
day between New York and Jersey City and 
had made a small fortune out of the credulous 
New York crowd. 
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THE BABY CALF’S FIRST CRADLE 


HAT seems to be an entirely new use 

W for the spreading horns of the cow has 
been observed by a correspondent who 

lives in Nebraska. On a farm adjoining the 
village of Niobrara a young, day-old calf was 
found in a corn field in which lay a foot of late 


ow. 

As the herd of which mother and calf were 
a part started toward home in the late after- 
noon, the mother fed back to where she had 
left her offspring. The herdsman did not want 
to leave the mother and calf out during the 
night, and so he went out to see that they found 
shelter. To his amazement, he beheld the cow 
wending her way slowly and patiently toward 
the barn with an ungainly bundle balanced 
on her neck and in the cradle formed by her 
spacious horns. It proved to be her day-old 
baby, which she had failed to rouse by licking 
with her tongue and had scooped up with her 
long spreading horns. When her baby was 
properly balanced she took it home and de- 
posited it in the stable. 

The young one was slow to learn the use 
of its legs and gave the fond mother another 
chance to prove her skill; the old cow trans- 
ported the little creature out into the stalk 
field in the same manner the next morning. 
That day it learned the art of walking and lost 
forever the privilege of being carried in its 
fond mother’s ‘‘arms.”’ 
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TATTOO WITHOUT ARMS 


Times words with a double meaning some- 
times confuse most intelligent persons has 
often been demonstrated. How intelligent 
the old lady we read of in Sunbeams was we 
do not know; her mistake was at least under- 
standable. 

A young subaltern was showing his elderly 
aunt round the camp one summer evening when 
suddenly a bugle blared out. 

The old lady started. ‘What's that for?”’ she 
asked apprehensively. 

“Oh, that’s tattoo,” said her nephew re- 
assuringly. 

“Oh, is it really?” she said. ‘‘How very 
interesting. I’ve often seen it on soldiers’ 
arms, but I didn’t know they had a special 
time for doing it.” 
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THE NEW COMPANION is recommended and used 


in thousands of homes. 


It is made in one of the best 


equipped factories in this country, producing only the 
highest quality of family sewing machines. Only the 
best materials are used and expert workmanship em- 
ployed. Each machine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


NEW Styles 


NEW Low Prices 
NEW and Attractive Terms 


Our NEw-STYLE No. 3 WITH 
SOLID-SIDE DRAWER CASING 


You MayTry It 
Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement 
whereby you may try the 
machine in your home 
three months before de- 
ciding whether you will 
keep it or not. If not 
perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular we will 
refund your money and 
take back machine at 
our expense. In justice 
to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars 
of this Free Trial Offer. 


Will Do All Your Family 


Sewing 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is 
equal to every requirement of home sewing. 
It is equipped with complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield equally good re- 
sults whether the work be the finest tucking 
on sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilt- 
ing, braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Many New Improvements 


Our machines have Automatic Drop-Head 
and Lift, Automatic Plate-Tension Release, 
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You Will_Be Surprised At 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to- 
Home System, over thirty years ago, we can 
Save you a large amount on the purchase 
of a high-grade family sewing machine, and 
at the same time send you a machine that 
you will be proud to own and show to your 
friends. No other machine, at whatever 
price sold, can excel the New Companion 
for all kinds of family sewing. If you need 
a new sewing machine in the near future, 
therefore, do not fail to get our new low 
prices at once. 


Shuttle Ejector, Self-Oiling Devices, Short 


Non-Breaking Needles, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, and all other latest improve- 
They are made in nine different 
styles, including both foot power and elec- 
tric models. Our new Descriptive Booklet, 
mailed free upon request, contains photo- 
graphic reproductions of the various styles 
and all special features, and is full of val- 
uable information for prospective sewing 


ments. 


machine purchasers. 


Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to- 
Home System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade machine at 
a very low price, but we also 
have an arrangement whereby 
the payment may be spread over 
several months. This makes it 
possible for anyone to own one 
of these first-quality New Com- 
panions. Don't be satisfied with 
an inferior machine, but get full 
particulars from us before making 
a selection. 
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JUST SEND YOUR 


ADDRESS ON COUPON colnet ad 
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The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Massachusetts 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine will have no freight bills to pay 
upon receipt of machine. We pay all trans- 
portation charges to your nearest freight 
station. There will be absolutely no extra 
cost to you after paying our iow Factory- 
to-Home price. Write for Free Delivery Offer 
today. 








Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 7-23-5 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Gentlemen: I want to know more about the 
New Companion. Send me your new Illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also Free Triat Orrer and 
explain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I can 
purchase. 
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Me 


HERE are thousands of people 
who, even though they live far 
from a city, really meet Nature 
for the first time when they go 
on an automobile camping trip. 
Such a trip—the family ought 
to go on one this year—provides 
a really excellent chance to get 
acquainted with our interesting neighbors of 
the air and fields. Most of us can tell a sparrow 
from a pigeon, perhaps, but how few of us can 
spot a bird in a tree and say ‘“‘There’s a blue 
jay” or “See that downy woodpecker’”’ and be 
right about it! With a handbook on birds and 
a pair of field glasses anybody can begin a 
most fascinating study provided he is on the 
spot—is taking an automobile camping trip. 
And that is only one of seven hundred and 
fifty-six reasons for taking such a trip. It is 
not necessary to go into the reasons, for many 
of them were taken up in the Outdoors Section 
of the Companion of June 25; all that is neces- 
sary is to tell more of the best methods of en- 
joying the trip to the fullest. 

The perfect camping site has not been dis- 
covered yet, but there are untold numbers of 
nearly perfect sites, delightful places where the 
accommodations, scenery, air and so on leave 
little to be desired. It is something in the men- 
tal attitude that makes for the ideal camping 
spot. We should go at it like the man who said, 
“‘Home? Why, home is wherever I hang my 
hat.’’ Let home be wherever you park your car 
and pitch your tent, and things are sure to be 
pleasant. 

A good camp site should be dry, on soil that 
won’t develop into a bog even in a severe rain. 
Pitch your tent on land that will drain water 
sather than hold it, as on the highest part of a 
knoll or slope. Medium-open country is best for 
air circulation in the warm months. The wide, 
open prairie is liable to be too windy and the 
thick grove just the opposite. Begin to look for 
the camping site at least two hours before 
sundown. 

The camper will be out but a day or two 
when he realizes one thing about a site: the 
nearness to good water is just about the most 
important part of it. Nobody wants to stagger a 
quarter of a mile with a bucket of water, con- 
sidering that an ordinary camping party uses 
an enormous amount of it. Indeed, the unlucky 
water-carrier feels that the others do nothing 
but waste it, and he vows the next camp he 
picks will be under Niagara Falls or in the 
Thousand Islands. Lake, brook and river water 
are all right to wash things in, but no water 
should be drunk unless it has been boiled or 
vouched for by somebody living near by who is 
likely to be particular about_such things as 
germs. 

Before the advent of the public camping 
ground the custom was for the camper to ask 
permission of a farmer to set up his tent. This is 
still done to a great extent; the only drawback 
to it is the chance of a refusal—and refusals are 
rare. 

The development of the public camping 
ground in the United States, especially in the 
West, has been remarkable; it speaks elo- 
quently of the lure of the modern covered 
wagon—of the increasing desire of so many 
people to live in the most healthful way possi- 
ble. There are thousands of these grounds dot- 
ting the map, and the tourist can generally 
reach one or more before his day’s drive is over. 

Seme of these grounds could almost be 
described as de luxe. They have their own stores, 
laundries, moving pictures, private stoves for 
cooking, rufining water, police protection, 
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electric lights, gas—even post offices. The 
charge for stopping at such places is rever 
high, running from twenty-five cents to a 
dollar a day. Thousands of camps giving water, 
lights and other conveniences have no charge 
whatever. The state-owned grounds rarely 
demand any fee. 

And then, of course, we have our great 
national parks, those wonder spots of the world. 
The motor camper will find facilities awaiting 
him in these vast stretches, and here he will 
find his camps in a setting so marvelous, so 
gorgeous and inspiring as to seem unreal. 
Lucky indeed is the camper who can make a 
leisurely tour, including all these great parks. 
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OUTDOORS SECTION 


MORE 
AUTOMOBILE CAMPING 


By Harry Irving Shumway 








There’s plenty of road 


Most camp kitchen paraphernalia is of 
necessity of the telescoping or folding variety, 
but the articles that are to be used in these 
things don’t have that accommodating char- 
acteristic; groceries and foodstuffs don’t fold 
—unless we think of the concentrated brands 
in that way. So we have to make a good 
carrying place for this very important and 
generally perishable cargo. 

If the dunnage is to be carried in the car, 
we must have containers that will carry the 
groceries safely; otherwise the car would be a 
sorry-looking mess after a few days’ hard run. 
Things like flour, sugar and so on can be fitted 
into one or two of those small wooden boxes 
which any grocery store has on hand. There 
are several cleverly made articles on the 
market that are built to do this job and some 
other job besides, such as a combination table 
and food cabinet. But the small wooden boxes 
are quite satisfactory. 


Use this check list 


Here is a good list of foodstuffs to take along. 
It is one that was actually used by three 
adults on a trip and only needed adding to 
every few days to keep it up to “war strength.” 

One pound coffee 

One jar sliced bacon 

One pound tea 

Two cans pork and beans 
Two cans sardines 

Two cans corned beef 

Two bottles olives 

Two one-pound tins best butter 
Four cans condensed milk 
Four boxes crackers 

Five pounds flour 

One loaf bread 

One cooked chicken 

One bottle ketchup 

One bar soap (for kitchen) 
Half peck potatoes 

One pound boiled ham 

Two pounds sugar 

Two pounds onions 

Half dozen doughnuts 

One can peaches 

One can plums 

One can fruit salad 

One dozen eggs 

Two one-pound cartons lard 
Salt, pepper, etc. 

Several boxes favorite cereal 


The above list would keep anybody from 
starvation for several days. However, it is 
somewhat in the nature of an emergency 
rationing, owing to the canned goods. Nobody 
eats canned things when he can get the fresh 
article, and this is usually easy to do along the 
well-traveled roads. But there comes a time 
some rainy day when possibly you are com- 
pelled to stop in the woods for some time; it is 
then that the canned meals are worth their 
weight in gold. With the tent all shipshape and 


cozy, one can be happy and live like a king 
even on canned foods. And, by the way, these 
articles taste entirely different in the woods 
and fields from the way they do at home. 

A temptation that seems to assail many 
unthinking campers is to throw things into a 
frying pan just before mealtime and then dine 
with no thought of what the digestion may feel 
about it. Now, this may work all right for a 
day or two, but a succession of things fried in 
heavy fats is bound to cloud the horizon of the 
camper, unless he has the digestion of an 
ostrich. To get “liverish’’ on a trip spoils 
things. So the method of cooking should be 
varied—with the soft pedal on things fried. 
It is an admitted fact that a big, sizzling frying 
pan full of pink ham and golden eggs is one of 
the loveliest sights you can look upon in camp; 
but it mustn’t be gazed at too frequently. 
With the folding oven potatoes can be baked 
or meats and fish roasted, and the stew pans 
will make delicious soups and stews to vary 
the menu. 

It would take pages unending to write down 
all the good ‘‘receipts of the woods.’’ But there 
is one important item of the menu which is 
often mistreated; that is coffee. Now coffee 
to a real, ardent coffee addict is something 
with an imaginary halo round it; the day is 
not started right without it, and sometimes it 
can’t end without a wee nip or two. Good 
coffee is the easiest thing in the world to make 
and is more often miscooked than any other 
thing. Here is the receipt that will please the 
most fastidious: Into the pot put one table- 
spoonful of medium ground coffee to every cup, 
and add one more for the pot. Measure the 
water with the actual cup used and there will 
be no mistake. Use cold water and watch for 
it to boil. When it does boil let it do so for three 
minutes. That’s all there is to it. This receipt 
will not make mud or “‘dishwater.’’ Of course 
there is something else: use a first-class brand 
of coffee. If the strainer has been forgotten, 
the grounds can be settled by pouring into the 
pot a little cold water when it is removed from 
the fire. 

There is no regularly prescribed uniform for 
the motor-camper to wear—such as golfers 
wear for golf or over-enthusiastic yachtsmen 
think they have to put on in order to get the 
fullest enjoyment out of their particular sport. 
Nevertheless, the right kind of clothing is 
necessary for the success of a trip where you 
must work, eat and sleep outdoors twenty-four 
hours in the day. The three essentials of such 
clothing are comfort, durability and warmth. 


The right kind of clothing 


Generally speaking, there is nothing much 
better to wear than a golf or outing suit of 
tweeds, something for rough work and having 
some warmth. Knickers are the ideal garment 
for everybody. For the sportsman who intends 
to do a lot of tearing through the brush, fishing 
or hunting, a smoother texture than woolens is 
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better; something of the duck or khaki variety. 
But the ordinary camper on wheels doesn’t do 
a great deal of roaming about the tangles of 
the dense woods; so he can wear almost any 
sort of warm, comfortable cloth. 

There is always a nook or two left round a 
well-loaded car into which something may be 
shoved. This is fortunate because otherwise 
our pet hobby might suffer. One person simply 
cannot go anywhere without his camera; 
another feels that a picturesque journey is just 
the same as wasted if his field glasses are not 
with him. Still another counts the trip a heavy 
loss if he can’t tote his fishing tackle along— 
and a really enthusiastic fisherman sometimes 
carries a stupendous outfit; he isn’t quite so 
bad as a man going about with a bass fiddle, 
but is very nearly. 

The up-to-date guidebook and a good road- 
map are invaluable things, and every car 
should have them. There are those happy-go- 
lucky souls who plunge away with no speci- 
fications of a journey at all; they are usually 
those who play the piano by ear and who build 
things without reading the directions—and 
certain it is that in spite of their haphazard 
methods they do get the greatest amount of 
enjoyment out of camping with the car. But 
there are times when an accurate road-map 
will save a lot of trouble in properly routing a 
journey. 

The same is true of the wild flowers. To the 
casual eye, the fields are full of “‘just weeds” 
even as the trees are full of ‘‘just birds,” but 
once the study of ‘‘weeds’’ begins another door 
to Nature is opened and we learn a host of 
new acquaintances. So here is a hint as to a 
few additional pieces of luggage. Take along a 
pair of field glasses, a bird book and a flower 
book. If you take them once,—and use them,— 
there will be no doubt about their being 
members of the party the next time you go 
gypsying. 

It is good insurance to carry a first-aid kit 
in the car. The chances are it won’t be needed, 
but when it is it is positively invaluable. And 
if you don’t happen to require it yourself, you 
may come upon some unfortunate on your 
travels who does, and that makes it worth 
carrying. These kits contain all sorts ,of 
wonderful things to repair the cuts, bruises and 
sprains that anybody is liable to get in the 
rough places. 

One of the important things about a camp— 








Adventures, but not bandits, are just 
round the corner 


ou won’t realize how big a little thing it is 
fore you go—is a light. The country at night 
when no moon is out is as black as a piece of 
velvet, and a good dependable light is posi- 
tively necessary. One of the best kinds is a 
folding metal lantern that uses a candle. It 
may not look much at home compared with 
the power company’s electric bulbs, but 
around a camp it is a wonder. It is made of 
light rust-proof metal and folds up so that it 
will slip into an overcoat pocket. No glass is 
used, but the three sides for light are fitted 
with isinglass. You can swing this lantern in a 
gale and it will not go out. A more powerful 
illumination is given by the carbide lamps. 
These use a gas generated by the addition of 
water to carbide. They are perfectly safe and 
throw an intense beam of pure, white light. 
They will burn for hours on one filling. There 
are other lamps and lanterns, some using dry 
cells, and those of course are quite satisfactory 
and clean. ; ; 
The cost of a motor camping trip is surpris- 
ingly low. Here are the figures for an actual 
trip made from Boston up through the Green 
Mountains to Montreal and down through 
the Adirondacks and over Jacob’s Ladder 
home—a good appetizing trip: out eleven days; 
cost of food, sixteen dollars and_ ninety-five 
cents. This included several fat steaks, chickens 
and the best of fresh cream, eggs and vege- 
tables. It fed three people in plenty. Of course 
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milk in some places was five cents a quart! 
(It still is in those places.) It is doubtful 
whether it would be as cheap to stay home and 
supply the larder in the usual way. 

The cost of equipment is so variable that no 
hard-and-fast figures can be given. However, 
a good, serviceable automobile tent with 
ground cloth and insect netting can be bought 
for fifty to sixty dollars. Ice baskets come as 
low as five dollars and up to twenty-five, ac- 
cording to the fittings. Beds are legion, and so 
are prices; it all depends on the type and the 
material. Army cots come at about five dollars, 
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and the other articles of folding furniture are 
proportionately priced. All these things can 
be used for years not only in camping but at 
home; so the cost is not staggering at all when 
the durability of the article is considered. 

And now we come to the last paragraph— 
and it is a hope. If you have been interested 
in this article, the writer sincerely hopes that, if 
you have a car, you will go and do likewise. 
It’s like hearing a good story. If you enjoy it, 
you want to share it with somebody else— 
indeed, everybody else. If there is any lure of 
roughing it in your make-up, you'll love it. 
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INDIAN PICTURE-WRITING IN YOUR OWN CAMP 
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NDIAN tribes, in common with all people 

who had no written symbols to represent 

sounds, resorted to pictography, or picture- 

writing, as a means of keeping a record of 
interesting events. In the far Southwest the 
natural objects used by the natives in their 
writings were, in the process of time, reduced 
to mathematical forms, which bore but slight 
resemblance to the things they were intended 
to represent. Many of these we find at the 
present day woven into their basketry, and 
modeled upon their pottery. The Indians of the 
northern plains gradually, through the years 
of their wanderings and wars, acquired a 
smattering of this southern symbolism and, 





RABBIT 


SQUIRREL 


adding to: it such rude talent for drawing as 
they possessed, set themselves to produce 
records of their own doings. 

The ingenious and amusing results of the 
combination of drawings and symbols that can 
be seen on thé walls of many Indian lodges 
even today give us their suggestion for-similar 
decorations for tent, wigwam, cabin, lodge or 
other camp shelter. 

In a camp of several lodges each lodge should 
have its totem, or sign; and for this purpose a 
symbol should used. The eagle, the -horse, 
the scalp, the turtle, the snake and the others 
are all equally available. Paint the sign chosen 
in a conspicuous place, for it is of prime 
importance. Then let the individual members 
of the lodge choose each a personal mark. By 
means of this system the actors in the various 
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pictographs are easily recognized, because the 
lodge sign and personal sign must always 
‘ppear on or near them. 

It is well, in order not to overdecorate the 
lodge walls, to cut a number of pieces of duck 
or canvas into the form of deerskins and use 
them for recording the adventures of indi- 
viduals or small parties. They make capital 
decorations and bring pleasant memories of 
summer days into the long winter evenings. 

Che method of coloring the pictographs is 
entirely a matter of individual taste. The colors 


SCALP TURTLE 
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ordinarily used are lampblack, Indian red, 
yellow ochre, green and blue. Ordinary house 
paint in cans does very well when thinned 
down well with turpentine and applied to the 
canvas with a bristle brush. While making the 
pictographs it is always well to keep the canvas 
moistened with water so that the color will 
not run and have oily edges. 

The four large groups of drawings form a 
dictionary of picture writings. Notice that the 
first group is composed of pure symbols, all of 
which, with the exception of the snake, are more 
or less mathematical in form. The snake has 
many meanings. It is not only used in writings 
in which the reptile itself plays a part but may 
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appear in any picture where war, danger or 
hate is to be portrayed. The figures in the other 
three groups are the result of an admixture of 
symbol with natural form. They have the 
supreme merit of simplicity. Those who possess 
no talent as draftsmen can reproduce them with 
ease. At the same time anybody with artistic 
skill and imagination is at liberty to improve 
on them, just as the individual Indians did. 
The smaller drawing is a faithful copy of part 
of a record drawn on a deerskin by a plains In- 
dian, probably a Sioux. In it the colors used are 
green, red and black. It has been estimated as 
anywhere from sixty to seventy years old and 
could hardly be of an earlier date, because in 
the upper portion the warrior is shown carrying 
a gun. Evidently buffalo were scarce, or else 
the killing of this one is noteworthy, because it 
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took place while he was on the warpath, as is 
shown by the scalp hanging from his horse’s 
bridle. In the lower picture the Indian shows 
himself mounted upon his war pony and bear- 
ing his great war shield and spear. The objects 
on the ground behind him evidently indicate 
past deeds, for we see one Indian head and 
three heads of whites, with three scalps below 
them. As there are three scalps shown on the 
pole outside his lodge, it is reasonable to assume 
that they are the scalps of the whites, and that 
the one at his horse’s bridle is the scalp of the 








For light, cool com- 
fort and long wear. . 
For sports and all 
vacation uses—Keds 
are unequalled! 


If you don’t find the name Keds 
on the shoes—they’re not Keds! 


BECAUSE Keds are everywhere the recog- 
nized leaders—because their reputation 
for long wear has made them so famous— 
many people think Keds is a name for all 
canvas rubber-soled shoes. But it is not. 


Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company—and are built especially 
for long wear. But you get more than longest 
possible wear when you buy Keds. Their 
springy rubber soles and cool canvas uppers 
give you the maximum of light, airy comfort 
and freedom. ' 
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vacation wear. has the name Keds on it.. Look for the name. hard wear. 


United States Rubber Company 


Our Keds Hand-book of 
Sports is full of interest- 
ing information on 
games, sports, camping 
and dozens of othersub- 
jects. Sent free if you 
address Dept. C-63, 1790 
Broadway, New York 
City. 




















Oh Boy! Here is some REAL FUN 
Build an “American Flyer” Backyard Railroad 


AY! Don’t miss the best fun for Summer—Enter the American Flyer Backyard 
Railroad Contest—Hundreds of kids are already at it. YOU HAVE TIME. 
Contest doesn’t close until Sept. 15th—Send in your photographs and negatives. Get 








the old trains out in the backyard and build a railroad—using any train or equipment 
—you can make it with the other birds of your gang and. combine all your train outfits 
or just build one on your own hook. 


Cash Prizes that are KNOCKOUTS! 


1st Prize $25.00. Second Prize $15.00. Third Prize $10.00. 5 Prizes of 
$5.00—15 Prizes of $1.00 and besides every 
kid who enters receives an American Flyer 
—, Cap and 5 pieces of Non-Rustable 
rack, 


New STRUCTO Working Toys! 


HESE are great to use in building your Back- 
yard Railroad New Structo Steam Shovel for 
digging and the New Srructo Truck for hauling 
Height 12 in. Length 13 in. Sand and dirt or logs to the train. Write for our 
Price Prepaid $1.35 new STRUCTO catalogue showing all the new toys. 


AMERICAN FLYER MEG. CO. 
New York Office 2223 South Halsted Street _ Western Sales Office 
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Indian, not yet hung as a trophy before his 
dwelling. Upon his lodge, and over it, appears 
the sign of the gopher, or ground squirrel, 
which is probably his own totem. Long strips 
of buffalo meat hang drying near his lodge. 
Lots of scalps, and lots of meat! Ugh! Our 
Indian friend could well afford to spend a little 
time glorifying himself upon a deerskin. 

The drawing at the end of the article is an 
example of pictography such as you can make in 
camp. Here is the interpretation: A man with 
bald head and chin whiskers, belonging to the 
turtle lodge, and evidently of some importance, 
—as shown by the two feathers,—is telling how 


a See. 
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he hooked the largest:fish in the lake and was in 
danger of his life when the line broke and it got 
away with his hook. But that is not all. When 
he started down the trail for home he was caught 
in a rainstorm, and while he was running for 
shelter a ferocious rabbit leaped from the forest 
and pursued him. That he is again in grave 
danger is shown by the presence of a huge snake 
in the foreground. 








one of the various types of rim-fire 

cartridges is a good arm with which to 

learn to shoot. There are three types of 
single-shot rifles on the market. One of the 
oldest and best-known types is the “rolling 
block”” model. That model; in larger calibres, 
has in years past enjoyed great popularity both 
as a hunting and as a military arm, but is now 
made only in very light weight and for the 
.22 rim-fire cartridges. To load it, you bring 
the hammer to full cock and roll back the 
breech block by a motion exactly like that of 


"Tron .22-calibre single-shot rifle that uses 


cocking the gun. That-exposes the chamber, - 


in which you insert a cartridge, after which 
you roll the breech block forward. It is still one 
of the’simplest and best of the .22 light-weight 
single-shot rifles. 

Another popular rifle for boys’ use is the 
under-lever, falling-block pattern. To load that, 
you push the lever down and forward, which 
draws the breech block down through the 
frame and leaves the chamber open to receive 
the cartridge. To close the gun you pull the 
lever up, but before you can fire a shot you 
must cock the weapon. 

The third type is the bolt-action single-shot. 
To load it, you turn up the bolt handle that 
projects at the right-hand side. That unlocks 
the action. You then draw ‘the handle back- 
ward, place a loaded cartridge in the chamber, 
push the bolt forward and turn it down, which 
locks the action. In some guns of this type the 
closing motion cocks the weapon and leaves 
it ready for firing, but it is doubtful whether 
that is desirable in a boys’ rifle, since it in- 
creases the danger that the piece may be 
accidentally discharged. 

Of the three types it is difficult to say which 
one is best for a first rifle. All are good, all are 
of light weight, and all are accurate. The best 
of the bolt-action type is perhaps a little better 
made than either of the other two, but it is 
also more expensive. Properly sighted and 
eared for and used with good ammunition, any 
one of them is a rifle that any boy will be proud 
to own. 

To many persons it may appear an ex- 
travagant statement, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that the ordinary .22 rim-fire rifle, though 
it uses only a few grains of powder and lead, is 
one of the most dangerous firearms in the 
world, because so many persons consider the 
little cartridges and the light-weight rifle only 
toys. They forget—many do not know—that 
those tiny cartridges have an extreme range of 
a half mile or more, and that properly placed 
at short range, as in the centre of the forehead, 
a .22 bullet will kill even the biggest range 
steer. The .22 rim-fire rifle is a deadly weapon. 
You must never point it, or any other arm, at 
any living thing unless you intend to kill it. 
That rule applies to an empty as well as to a 
loaded gun. 

All of the rifles mentioned as they leave the 
factory have open sights; that is, the rear 
sight is attached to the barrel by a dove-tailed 
groove and has a notch, either V-shaped or U- 
shaped, and the front sight is either flat-topped 
or bead-shaped. With such sights good shooting 
can be done under favorable conditions of light 
and background, but the peep sight is so much 
better that it is worth while to fit one to the 
rifle. Whichever type of sights is chosen, it is 
better to use it continually rather than to 
change from one to another after every un- 
satisfactory experience at target or game. It 
is better to become accustomed to one set of 
sights and one kind of ammunition than always 
to be searching for something new. Sight the 
rifle for some one of the better-known makes of 
ammunition and use no other. 

The finest machine of any kind is easily 
ruined by neglect or improper care, and a rifle 
is a very delicate machine. It deserves and 
should have the best of treatment. You should 
make it your practice properly to clean and oil 
your rifle as soon as possible after the last shot 
for the day is fired, and never under any 
circumstances leave it uncleaned and unoiled 
overnight. To clean a .22-calibre rifle properly 


requires a good cleaning rod. Usually a wire 
rod, slotted at the end for the cleaning cloth, 
accompanies each rifle. It is better than noth- 
ing, but it is not so good as a first-class rifle 
deserves. If compelled to use it, see to it that 
the inner sharp edges of the slot are filed away 
and finished smooth with emery cloth; other- 
wise the cleaning rag may be cut in two when 
it is forced through the barrel, and so become 
wedged fast in the bore. A piece of strong cloth 
not more than an inch long and fitting not too 
tight in the barrel is a sufficient swab for the 
end of the cleaning rod, unless the gun has 
become leaded or rusted. If it has, use a brass 
bristle brush. That will remove lead from a 
barrel that contains only a slight deposit of it, 
but if the weapon is badly leaded the work of 
cleaning it had better be intrusted to a gun- 
smith. 

The best cleaning rod for your .22-calibre 
rifle is a steel rod covered with celluloid. It can 

had with a slotted tip for a cleaning cloth 
or a ringed tip for a cleaning patch and will ac- 
commodate various brushes, of which the soft 
brass or bristle brushes are the most useful. 

In a barrel that has always received proper 
treatment a brush need seldom be used, for 
the rifle can be easily and perfectly cleaned 
with a cloth saturated with water. After using 
several such cloths, substitute dry ones, and 
when you are certain that all the powder 
residue has been removed and that the barrel 
is absolutely dry oil it with an oily cloth and 
put it away in a dry place. 

A .22 rifle should have a trigger pull of four 
to five pounds. That is enough for safety and 
not enough to make the pull-off disagreeable. 
It should be smooth; that is, without ‘‘creep”’ 
or jar. 

After you have become familiar with the 
care and mechanism of your rifle the next thing 
is to practice until you can catch a target 
through the sights instantly. Do not load the 
rifle, but sight and snap the empty gun at a 
target; but before you begin place an empty— 
that is, a fired—shell in the chamber or a piece 
of thick rubber between the hammer and the 
firing pin. That will prevent the end of the fir- 
ing pin from battering the edge of the chamber. 

Sighting is an important matter in marks- 
manship. Use both eyes. It would be just as 
reasonable to close one eye in reading as to 
close one in shooting. If you do not acquire the 
habit of closing one eye, you will never have to 
overcome it, as you surely will if you are to 
become a proficient rifle shot. 

“Pulling the trigger’ is an inaccurate ex- 
pression. The trigger should never be “pulled”; 
it should be “pressed,” or, as military marks- 
men say, “squeezed.’’ Let the right forefinger 
rest firmly and evenly on the trigger, and when 
you are ready to fire hold the forefinger steady 








and gradually tighten the grip of the right 
hand. If you jerk the trigger, you will throw the 
muzzle of the gun out of line. 

Practice with the unloaded rifle until when 
you throw the gun to your shoulder your eye 
falls naturally into the sights and the barrel 
points directly at your target. There is a right 
way and a wrong way to catch sight with a 
rifle. Experts shoot ‘‘on the rise’; that is, the 
barrel is pointed below the target and raised 
until the bead touches the lower edge of the 
bull’s-eye; then the hammer is released. Never 
attempt to hold the rifle barrel stationary on 
the target; it requires an extraordinary steadi- 
ness of nerves to do it. If you fail to catch 
sight when you raise the rifle, you drop it and 
raise it again. Always shoot when the arm is 
on the move. 

You are now ready to begin actual target 
work. Construct a range in the basement, if 
you have one that can be effectively lighted, or 
in the backyard or some convenient outbuild- 
ing. It need not be elaborate. All that is neces- 
sary is a sheet of metal thick enough to stop a 
bullet and placed about three feet from the 
ground and fastened to solid supports. Just in 
front of it place a white-painted board two 
feet square with an inch augur hole through 
the centre. The paper targets can be had free 
at any gun store. They are of white cardboard 
with bull’s-eye and percentage rings in black. 
Tack one of them over the centre of the white 
board, stand at thirty feet and with the un- 
loaded rifle sight and snap at it several times. 

Use no mechanical support; stand perfectly 
free from everything. The sooner you learn to 
depend upon your own steadiness the better 
marksman you will become. 

Having accustomed yourself to the looks of 
the bull’s-eye through the sights, place a car- 
tridge in the chamber, raise the rifle and fire. 
Reload and fire again, and continue until you 
have fired five times as rapidly as you can and 
still catch sight of the bull’s-eye each time. 
In a little while you will be surprised at the 
rapidity with which you can catch sight ahd fire. 

Keep plugging away at the thirty-foot range 
until you can hit the bull’s-eye at least four 
times out of five shots. Then measure off 
twenty feet more, and begin the work over 
again. By and by you will come to know 
instinctively when you are in line with the 
target, and can “‘eall’’ your shot the instant 
you press the trigger. 

Having grown skillful at the stationary 
target, you are ready for the moving target. 
The simplest moving target is an ordinary 
range card made to move across the line of fire 
at a right angle. It can easily be made by 
stretching a wire taut in front of the target 
board from one side of the range to the other. 
Ride a spring paper clip on the wire, tie a string 


through the ring in the clip, pass it through a 
small pulley fastened to a post .on the right- 
hand side of the range and let it pass back to 
the firing line where a friend can manipulate it. 
Draw the paper clip across to the left-hand 
side, fasten a target into it and let your friend 
draw it steadily across the field. 

As the target appears, throw your rifle up 
and let the sights drop behind the. target; 
follow it until you catch the bull’s-eye, then 
move slightly in advance of it, and press the 
trigger. You must shoot in front of a moving 
object, for it requires a fraction of a second fcr 
the bullet to reach its mark. The distance you 
will have to “‘lead’’ depends upon the distance 
of the target from you and the rate of speed at 
which it is traveling. Do not at first expect 
your efforts at moving targets to be crowned 
with great success. To hit moving objects 
consistently requires long practice. 

When you can hit the bull’s-eye of the moving 
target three times out of five shots you can 
begin practice in aérial shooting. The first step 
is firing at an object moving through the are 
of a circle. For such a target nothing is better 
than an apple. Suspend an apple by the stem 
and set it to swinging across the field like a 
pendulum. Begin by sweeping the are with your 
rifle, endeavoring to catch sight on the apple 
as it swings. It will be difficult at first but will 
grow easy with practice. Do not attempt to 
“meet” the apple with the sights, but drop in 
behind it, follow it to the extremity of the are, 
then follow it back. It is well to practice that 
for some time before you fire. Another good 
way is to find the lowest point in the path of the 
apple across the field, drop down to that point 
and fire as the apple approaches. 

As in shooting at the moving target, expe- 
rience must teach you how much to “‘lead.” If 
an apple seems too small, use an empty to- 
mato can. As you become proficient decrease 
the size of your mark until at last you are 
shooting at crab apples. 

An apple swinging parallel to the line of fire 
is much easier to hit than one moving across 
the line. To hit an apple that is swinging 
parallel, shoot when it is moving away from 
you and when it is at its lowest point. 

The really interesting rifle-shooting is that 
at_aérial targets. If you have closely watched 
exhibition shooters, you have probably noticed 
that the objects are not tossed at a tangent, 
but nearly straight into the air. The most 
expert shot on earth could not hit any con- 
siderable number of objects moving at a 
tangent, as a bird might fly. The expert hits 
his target when it is stationary, at the instant 
when it has reached its highest point and pauses 
before it begins to fall. It requires considerable 
skill and long practice to judge that instant 
correctly. 

Begin with something as large as a tomato 
can. Hold the rifle in your left hand and toss 
the can about’ twenty feet straight into the air 
with your right hand. As the tin leaves your 
hand, quickly grasp the rifle stock with your 
right hand, bring the rifle to your shoulder and 
train the sights on the can while it is going up. 
Here appears the value of using both eyes. 
Pay but little heed to the sights, keep your vi- 
sion fastened upon the can. If you have prac- 
ticed faithfully at stationary objects, you will 
find that your eyes seek the sights without 
conscious effort. a 

You have followed the tin up to its highest 
point. Just as it starts to descend, fire. Do not 
become discouraged if you miss the first shot, 
or the hundredth, for that matter. Eventually 
~~ will toss tomato cans and drill them at 
will. 

After acquiring skill with large objects, 
try smaller ones, and so pass on down the scale 
to blocks of wood two inches square. W hen you 
have knoeked a lot of them to pieces you are 
ready for the small marks on which exhibition 
shooters display their skill. The most expert 
use clay marbles, but pebbles will serve just as 
well. Toss them yourself. Expert shots always 
do. You know just how high you want the 
object to go; no one else does. 
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prophet and sage to 
a_million Boy Scouts 
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gives some good advice to men 


“Watch two things about your 


mouth —the words that come out 
of it; the food that goes into it’’ 


YAMA A 


HE American boy is Dan Beard’s great- 

est interest. And he says when he talks 

to boys he is talking to their fathers, too. 

One of his first principles has to do with 

wise eating. For he realizes that no one, 

man or boy, who eats unwisely, can be fit 
and efficient. 


Correct diet is really a very simple mat- 
ter. Nourishing food, simple in form and 
easy to digest, and in amount only what 
we really need—just that. 


Correct diet begins with breakfast 


The time to start eating right is with the 
first meal of the day. Breakfast is quite as 
important as any other meal. 


Our first-felt need in the morning is for 
energy. To fill this need we must have food 
that is specially rich in energy-nourishment. 


But that is not all. It must also be so easy 
to digest that we can get its energy quickly. 
Too heavy foods waste energy because they 
overwork digestion. 


Cream of Wheat exactly fills these needs. 

f—“ First, it is a splendid 
energy-food, excep- 
tionally high in carbo- 
hydrates or energy 
substance. 


x mi Second, it is so sim- 
tga ple in form and so 
| easily digested that 
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Cream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


you get all its rich energy quickly, just when 
you need it for your morning's werk 


The average man needs an energy- 
breakfast, nourishing, simple and easy to 
digest. Start tomorrow morning — with 
Cream of Wheat! You will not only enjoy 
its creamy flavor but its energy will sustain 
you longer and give you a mental and 
physical efficiency that you can never get 
with a breakfast too hearty for your needs. 


Send for free sample and recipe book 


Don’t think youalways have to eat Cream of 
Wheat with justcreamand sugar. Tryitwith 
dates, prunes, raisins, bakedappleor Southern 
style with salt and butter. Our new recipe 
book gives 50 delicious ways to serve it not 
only as a cereal but in lunch- 
eon and supper dishes. We 
willsend it freewith a sample 
box of Cream of Wheat— 
enough for 4 full cereal serv- 
ingsor tomakeany onerecipe. 
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The United States Supreme 
Court has defined Good Will 
as “the disposition ofa 
pleased customer to return 
to the place where he has 
been well treated.” 


Good Will is also the dis- 
position of a customer to 
recommend a satisfactory 
product to his neighbors 
and friends. 


It can be created by the 
printed word only in so far 
as that word reflects the 
integrity of the institution 
behind it. 


Good Will is admittedly the 
most valuable asset that any 





WorRLD-WiDE Good WILL 


business can possess. And 
no organization has so 
impressive a reason to ap- 
preciate the magnitude of its 
value as Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


This value—this unprece- 
dented and world-wide Good 
Will—is founded on a few 
old-fashioned principles of 
good faith and good work- 
manship which the world 
has come to associate with 
Dodge Brothers’ name. 


Building ever better and 
better, Dodge Brothers have 
simply earned the trust and 
friendship of the public by 
consistently fulfilling public 
expectations. 


Douce BROTHERS INC.DETROIT 


Donvce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 














